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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In the Transition Stage. 


Tue large meeting-room at the Horseferry Road Offices of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company was thronged with pro- 
prietors last Friday, to hear from the Governor (Mr. D. Milne 
Watson) the annual account of past and present doings, 
and to learn regarding prospects as much as it is humanly 
possible to gauge from current auguries. There was a 
feeling in the air that the undertaking (as all gas under- 
takings) is in a transition period—that it is, so to speak, on 
the bridge that is leading from the several long wearisome 
years, with the events of which there has been unceasing 
battling, to a period which (when the constructive work in 
finance and plant has brought about more normal conditions, 
and the artificial circumstances of past years have been trans- 
formed into the new more or less normal ones) will hold 
greater benefits for all concerned in the business. It must 
have been exceedingly satisfactory to the proprietors to hear 
from the Governor that, in these days of passing from one 
condition to another, the primary business of the Company 
is being carried forward unimpaired by all that has trans- 
pired. It is buoyant and prosperous—never moreso. And 
(be it marked !) it is largely due to this fact that the price of 
gas is what it is to-day—the buoyancy of increased demand 
coming upon plant strained, fatigued, and in parts below the 
ordinary standard of efficiency and repair due to the diminu- 
tion of available labour during the war, and the shortage, 
difficulties of delivery, and prices of materials that have been 
ruling during and since the war. It is a strange condition, 
but it is nevertheless true—the Company are at the present 
time feeling the embarrassment of a great prosperity in the 
gas business, and feeling it through, with the best of willing- 
ness to make earlier adequate provision for it, an externally 
imposed disability to do so. What, however, is being done 
to-day is imperatively necessary for the present, and an 
advantage for the future. 

The Governor quoted figures of enormous and unusual 
size as to receipts for secondary products, costs of coal, 
labour, maintenance and repair, and reconstruction work. 
We drew attention to them last week ; but all of them, save 
the gratifying figures as to the gas business, are products 
of a great artificiality. Without them (of course we cannot 
divest gas of all that is incidental to its own production), 
and the gas business what it is to-day, the word “ prosperity ” 
would have a very genuine ring about it. We have to take 
the conditions as they are. Let us examine them from the 
point of view as to their effect upon the future. There is 
the price of gas—recently raised by 1od. to 5s. 6d, per 1000 
c.ft. The volume of receipts that rolled in last year from 
secondary products, coke especially, so reduced the net cost 
of coal that, at the then price of gas, the reconstruction 
work which was urgently necessary owing to the flight in 
the demand for gas—upwards of 20 p.ct. increase in two 
years—was put in hand. Though the bottom was suddenly 
knocked-out of the coke market, and business in the other 
secondary products declined, the reconstruction work could 
not be stopped. The claims for gas would not allow it. 
Consumers have been having gas at a price conformable 
with the prevailing conditions in respect of abnormal income, 
and (during the war years) an expenditure on reconstruction 
below what it would have been had it been possible to carry 
out the workearlier. The increase in the price of gas—it is 
not more because happily it is spread over a large consump- 
tion—is something that must be borne (in part at any rate, 
it is hoped, only temporarily) in view of past deficiencies in 
upkeep, and as a wise thing for the future. The additional 





revenue from secondary products last year averaged, as 
the Governor pointed out, 1s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold ; 
and the value of the coke disposed of for export suddenly 
dropped from £11 to a third of that price! The tod. 
increase in the price of gas is 5d. below the 1s. 3d. And 
labour took an extra 6d. per 1000 c.ft. last year. Just con- 
sider these two conditions; just consider what it means for 
a company of such gigantic proportions to have in two years 
upwards of 20 p.ct. increase, and a new maximum day’s 
record of 152 million cubic feet, which called for the carboni- 
zation of 9300 tons of coal, and the use of 72,000 gallons of 
oil. One cannot possibly compare gas prices as between one 
undertaking and another unless the conditions are uniform. 
That is a mistake which local authorities and consumers are 
apt to make. For instance, the plant of one company at the 
end of this period of great abnormality may have been in 
a far better condition than that of another; the pressure 
upon it, or the rate of increase of demand, not having been 
so heavy. Had things continued as last year, the price of 
4s. 8d. would not have been changed in the North London 
area. There was no option. There cannot, however, fail 
to be future advantage. 

We are on the bridge of transition. Well-conditioned 
plant is an element in the prosperity of the future. Cheaper 
and better quality coal is another, together with lower 
priced oil. The Company used more than 2} million tons 
of coal last year, and every year millions of gallons of oil 
are required, notwithstanding that the amount of oil con- 
sumed per 1000 c.ft. of water gas has been reduced to a 
minimum sufficiency. The importance of cheaper and 
cleaner coal than has been obtainable in recent years was 
emphasized by the Governor. Now coal decontrol is coming 
in respect of inland supplies. There we have more transi- 
tion. What will decontrol mean for the Company and for 
other gas undertakings? Noone can tell at present. But 
there is hopefulness. As one of the proprietors said at the 
meeting, the nearer we get to commercial freedom, the 
better. Naturally the Governor finds it difficult to forecast 
the future of coal prices. But commercial freedom, and 
the regulating influences of the laws of supply and demand, 
should help to bring coal down from the cost heights at 
which it stands, and so be placed in the hands of the con- 
sumers at a somewhat lower price, and better freed from 
useless substances than has been the case lately. It is also 
hoped that the changes that are coming over things gener- 
ally, particularly in respect of the drop in freights, will make 
the position easier in respect of gas-oil prices. Nothing 
more can be said. Much is speculative. All we know ofa 
certainty is that transition from the times of war and the 
aftermath of war is universally operating; but it will take 
time for settled conditions to mature. Present prices in 
every direction cannot go on as they are. That is also cer- 
tain; but the time of any considerably lower levels is un- 
certain. In gas supply, however, there can be no waiting 
upon time and chance. 

There is another element in transition which appertains 
exclusively tothe gas industry. That is the Gas Regulation 
Act. Naturally the Governor referred to it. .He spoke of 
what led up to it; he spoke of the greater freedom it con- 
fers, and of the provision which it makes for the rehabilita- 
tion of the financial position of gas undertakings. And, 
intimately concerning the proprietors, he was able to an- 
nounce the decision of the Board of Trade regarding the 
Company’s application for an Order under section 1 of the 
Act, and the effect that this will have upon the dividend 
succeeding the payment of the one on the present occasion. 
The proprietors heard all this with the liveliest of satisfac- 
tion. The technical influences of the Act he did not dwell 
upon, nor did he in any way take any personal credit for the 
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arduous work which the Act from and before its genesis to 
its passing entailed upon him as President of the National 
Gas Council. But the Chairman of the Brentford Gas 
Company (Mr. R. J. Neville Neville) knew of the untiring 
work of the Governor in this connection; and, in terms 
faithful to deserts, he placed on record, in the name of the 
proprietors and of the gas industry, their profound acknow- 
ledgment to the Governor. 

Thus, notwithstanding the price of gas (which is more or 
less temporary), we look forward with the utmost confidence 
to the future of the Company, which to-day reflects the con- 
ditions of many other gas undertakings of less magnitude. 
Of the stability of the business, there is no question. What 
is being done to-day in the administrative quarters, in the 
engineering department (under the direction of Mr. Thomas 
Goulden, the Chief Engineer, who has now a deputy in Mr. 
Thomas Hardie, who has come from Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
for the purpose), and in the commercial and chemical depart- 
ments, is all to meet current and prospective needs, and is 
of immense importance as a credit for the future. 


The First Order. 


Tue first Order to be issued under section 1 of the Gas 
Regulation Act will be to the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany. Its premier position in age and magnitude, and the 
fact that the President of the National Gas Council is the 
Governor, make this peculiarly appropriate. The Governor 
referred to the event in his speech on Friday. Although 
the Order had not then been issued, he was able to announce 
the decision of the Board of Trade in respect of the new 
standard price. The Company have not obtained the exact 
figure for which they asked; but that they suggested one 
(1s. 3°6d.) which was approximately correct in the view of 
the Board of Trade, is shown by the decision that the new 
standard price is to be 1s. 32d. per therm, which is the 
equivalent of 6s. per 1000 c.ft., and which takes the place 
of the pre-existing standard of 3s. 2d. The sliding-scale 
therefore again comes into operation, and o:2d. takes the 
place of the 1d. in the movements of the sliding-scale in 
respect of changes of price and dividends. The declared 
calorific value is to be 475 B.Th.U., which will mean that 
the Company will be supplying as near as possible 485 
B.Th.U. gas (the present quality), which is consistent with 
what is now the almost universal practice in this country, 
and is a gas that—with uniformity in quality, and supplied 
at a sufficient pressure—scientific investigation assures us 
is a good gas for all general uses. Thus 43 therms will be 
equal to 1000 c.ft. 

At the outset, the charge per therm is to be 1s. 2d., which 
is about equivalent to 5s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. ; and at this price 
the distribution of dividend, after allowing for the statutory 
contribution to the redemption fund, will be at the rate of 
£4 13s. 4d. p.ct. As the present price of gas (5s. 6d.) it is 
hoped is but a temporary measure to get over the period of 
reconstruction and transition, the proprietors may look for- 
ward—providing coal and oil prices become somewhat more 
favourable—to an advance to a better state of things in 
respect of dividend. Anyway, they will be gratified with 
this departure from the meagre dividend which they have 
been receiving under the Statutory Undertakings (Tempo- 
rary Increase of Charges) Act, which is a piece of legisla- 
tion with which men in the financial and industrial world 
have been frankly disgusted, and regard as a blot upon the 
reputation for just dealing of the British Parliament. Those 
among the local authorities who complained of the Com- 
pany’s application for a standard of ts. 3°6d. per therm, and 
took this as the figure that would be charged instead of the 
datum-line for a 4 p.ct. dividend, will now see from the 
foregoing figures how very foolish they were. The price of 
1s. 2d. will have to come down a bit more before the Com- 
pany can pay the £4 17s. 4d., which was the dividend prior 
to the war, and still more before they can pay even 5 p.ct., 
which in all conscience is little enough in these times as 
reward for capital in any industrial enterprise. The British 
Government, with all the security it offers for investors’ 
money, cannot to-day get hold of loans on a 5 p.ct. basis. 
Actual figures are a bit confounding for those who have 
been inveighing against something they imperfectly under- 
stand. Now they will see how it will be in the proprietors’ 
as well as in the consumers’ interests for the Company to 
come down still further below the standard price per therm 
as quickly as circumstances will allow. Depend upon it, the 
Directors will lose no opportunity to reduce the price. The 


proprietors generally will keep their eyes open, seeing that 
their interests are so closely identified with those of the 
consumers. 


Advent of the Therm in Annual Accounts. 


TueE therm has its advent in the report and accounts of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, which Dr. Carpenter 
will be submitting to the proprietors at their annual meet- 
ing to-day; and the proprietors are to be the first to enjoy 
not the old rate of dividend, but something that makes a 
long step towards it. We have grounds for a little grumble. 
If the Directors of the Company had deliberately sought 
in the present accounts to make the proprietors indulge in 
some weighty arithmetical exercises, they have succeeded 
admirably. In the first place, the accounts are for the 
year ; but the corresponding figures for 1919 are not shown, 
and so investigating proprietors have themselves to add 
together the figures for the two half years of 1919, in order 
to make comparison with those for 1920. Then, again, the 
manufacture and sale of gas for part of the year are shown 
on the cubic feet basis, and in respect of the other part on 
the therm basis. The proprietors do not know, nor do we, 
the average calorific power per cubic foot of the gas made 
for the part of the year for which the returns are rendered 
in cubic feet, nor the number of cubic feet represented by 
the therms for the last quarter of the year. So here, too, 
comparison with 1919 is not easy. We can only convert 
the therms back to cubic feet by adopting the declared 
calorific value of 550 B.Th.U.; and then we find (after 
making allowance for the further complication of a certain 
number of thousands of cubic feet of gas of x calorific value 
received from the Fuel Research Board’s station, and a few 
thousand therms in the latter part of the year) that 69°46 
therms were produced per ton of coal, while the report tells 
us that the real figure is 70°45—the difference, of course, 
representing the number of B.Th.U. per cubic foot supplied 
to the consumers beyond the declared value. Because of 
these complications, too, we cannot make our figure as to 
the increase in the total quantity of gas sold tally with the 
5°43 p.ct. mentioned in the report. On the 550 B.Th.U. 
basis, the figure might be something more than the Direc- 
tors take credit for. Weare not questioning the accuracy 
of the figures quoted in the report, but are simply empha- 
sizing the difficulty on this occasion of making working 
comparisons in the hope that, when the accounts for 1921 
are issued, they will contain gas makes and sales for 1920 
reduced to a common basis so that direct comparisons can 
be instituted by all interested proprietors. 
Perhaps the majority of the proprietors are not so inte- 
rested in therms as in dividends; and undoubtedly there 
will be great satisfaction at the meeting to-day over the 
announcement that the Directors are ina position, under the 
authority of the Company’s new Act, to propose a dividend of 
5 p.ct. for the year, less the interim payment. It is a satisfac- 
tion to have theassurance of the Board that the Act authorizes 
this, seeing that the heat-unit basis of charging only came 
into force during the fourth quarter, and the Act did not 
receive the Royal Assent before Aug. 4. But the Board 
are satisfied; and the proprietors will be glad enough to 
make this early departure from the paltry 3 per cent. of 
which they—in common with many investors in other gas 
companies —have been the recipients under the Statutory 
Undertakings (Temporary Increase of Charges) Act. The 
5 p.ct., less the interim payment, can be easily met out of 
the £265,591 balance available. After paying it, there is 
not, we calculate, enough money in the “till ” to warrant 
an appropriation for division between the proprietors and 
the employee co-partners in respect of the 4d. reduction to 
the consumers from the standard price of 11d. per therm. 
Even had such an appropriation been possible, it anyway 
could have applied only to the final quarter. Moreover, 
it is too early yet to say whether or not the Board will be 
able to continue the price at ro}d. in view of the serious 
break in the coke market, which did so much in contributing 
revenue to the past year, together with the other secondary 
products. It is better just now to move with caution, until 
more light is thrown on the coal position and the secondary 
products markets. ; 

It is satisfactory to observe that the increased receipts 
from gas and secondary products more than counterbalanced 
the increase in total expenditure; but there can be no hope 
that the current year will witness a repetition of the high 








prices that obtained for coke in the past year. And coke is 
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accumulating—the quantity in stock on Dec. 31 being 75,527 
tons, as compared with 16,731 tons at Dec. 31, 1919. But 
more as to the secondary products presently. The gas 
revenue increased partly from the additional consumption, 
and partly from the higher price. Up to September, 1919, 
the charge was 4s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft., and in the fourth 
quarter 4s. 8d. The 4s. 8d. price was continued up to Sep- 
tember last, when the price changed to 1o#d. per therm, or 
the equivalent of 4s. 93d. per 1000 c.ft. In yielding 
£ 3,011,926, the sales of gas brought in £126,802 more than 
in 1919. Rents of meters, stoves and fires, and gas-fittings 
contributed to the revenue £329,300, or more than in 1919 
by £27,526. The secondary products yielded magnificently ; 


* the total being £2,143,340, or £707,516 more than in 1919. 


Of the total, coke subscribed £1,410,095, or £312,413 more, 
although in selling 563,923 tons there was a decline upon 
1919 of 52,246 tons. Then breeze brought in £28,664, or 
£17,610 more; tar and tar products, £504,911, or £337,905 
more; and ammonia and products, £199,668, or £39,589 
more. Incidentally it may be mentioned that the Company 
are paying considerable attention to their secondary pro- 
ducts business. They cannot help the break in the demand 
for coke and the fall in prices. But the manufacture of 
intermediates for dyes is being undertaken on an important 
scale; and the Company are turning-out one of the finest 
grades of sulphate of ammonia on the market. To pass on. 
With one or two other items the total revenue for the year 
was £5,488,081, or an increase of £862,185. The sum of 
expenditure was £ 5,000,534, or higher by £732,567 than 
that for 1919. Thus we find that the amount carried to 
the net revenue account is £487,547, or more than in the 
previous year by £129,619. 

A few words as to expenditure. In the circumstances 
of the year, with secondary products so productive and gas 
oil so dear (the former being a transient condition), an all- 
coal-gas company could make a better showing than one 
producing carburetted water gas. In the case of this all- 
coal-gas Company, the expenditure on coal (including all 
expenses) was £ 2,344,970, or £77,356 more than in IgIg. 
The quantity of coal carbonized was 1,211,857 tons, or an 
increase on 1919 of 38,445 tons. But when the exception- 
ally rich yield of the secondary products is deducted from 
the cost, it is seen that the net expenditure on this quantity 
of coal was only £201,630, as compared with £831,790 in 
1919 for the smaller quantity of coal. The net cost only 
averages a few pence per 1000 c.ft. But coal per se is not 
the only money-absorbing item in these days. As the ac- 
counts are investigated, the burdens of the times are seen 
in every item—particularly in repairs, maintenance and 
renewals of plant, and in the distribution system, and all its 
adjuncts. Rates, taxes, labour, and everything else have 
all moved upwards with marked boldness. Labour alone, 
requiring £1,848,148, is responsible for an increase of 
£342,660 over 1919 costs. 

For what they are worth (they are not exact for the 
reasons stated in the first paragraph of this article), the 
calculations may be given that we have made upon the 
basis of the conversion of therms at the declared, and not 
the actual, calorific value. In the first three quarters of 
the year, there were 10,704,810,000 c.ft. of gas made, less 
19,107,000 c.ft. supplied from the Fuel Research Board’s 
experimental station—leaving 10,685,703,000 c.ft. as the 
Company’s own production. The therms produced in the 
fourth quarter amounted to 25,446,322, less 30,794 therms 
supplied from the Fuel Research Board’s station—leaving 
25,415,528 therms as the Company’s own production. If 
we convert these therms into cubic feet, on the basis of 
the declared calorific value, it is found that they are equi- 
valent to 4,621,005,091 c.ft. Adding this last figure to the 
10,685,703,000 c.ft. made in the first three quarters of the 
year, we get a total production from the 1,211,857 tons of 
coal carbonized of 15,306,708,091 c.ft.; and this would be 
equal to 12,630 c.ft. per ton, which is no doubt too high, in 
view of the therms actually supplied above the declared 
calorific value per cubic foot. The total production of gas 
iN I919 Was 14,404,069,000 c.ft.; so that our calculation 
would show that the increased make last year compared 
with 1919 was 902,639,091 c.ft. As already pointed out, 
the 12,630 c.ft. per ton would, multiplied by the declared 
value of 550 B.Th.U., be equal to 69°46 therms per ton, as 
compared with the 70°45 therms mentioned in the Directors’ 
report, which shows that the actual calorific power supplied 
per cubic foot exceeded the declared. Multiplying by the 
declared calorific power the quantity of gas sold in the three 





quarters of the year in which the sales by volume ruled 
(10,120,647,000 c.ft.), we get 55,663,558 therms ; and adding 
to this the 23,225,230 therms sold in the fourth quarter of 
the year, we get atotal of 78,888,788 therms as the sale 
during the entire year. Converting to cubic feet the therms 
sold in the fourth quarter on the basis of declared calorific 
value per cubic foot, we get 4,222,769,091 c.ft., which 
added to the 10,120,647,000 c.ft. sold in the preceding 
quarters of the year, make a total sale of 14,343,416,091 c.ft. 
—the increase being 928,815,091 c.ft., or 5,108,483 therms. 
These figures are not correct; and the inaccuracy is to the 
extent of the difference between the actual calorific value 
and the declared. 

However, there is in the circumstances of the times good 
ground for complete satisfaction with the year’s accounts. 
We are all hoping for the price of coal to descend, and 
with it the cost of materials and other items. But there is 
a block of uncertainty before us, which creates doubt, and 
renders speculation as to prospects absolutely futile. 


Heat-Unit Basis from an Accountant’s Viewpoint. 


To-Day in our series of special articles dealing with the 
Gas Regulation Act and the heat-unit basis of charging, 
Mr. H. E. Ibbs, the Accountant of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company, treats of the work that will be involved in the 
accountancy and clerical departments of gas undertakings. 
He does not enter into details ; the survey being of rather a 
general nature. It is clear our contributor’s impression is 
that the greatest difficulties that will issue from the change 
introduced by the new legislation will fall upon the accoun- 
tancy-and clerical staffs, and that in the other sections it 
will be comparatively plain sailing. Things are in his view 
not so clear that one can forecast all the changes that will 
have to be made before the clerical staffs can settle-down 
with the knowledge that most of the questions relating to the 
new basis of charging have been definitely settled, and that 
all will then run smoothly. We would suggest that it will 
be well not to contemplate difficulty too seriously, but to 
regard all that is involved by the change as problems which 
have to be attacked constructively. In effect, the industry 
is beginning a fresh line of work, which opens-up new and 
valuable avenues for development, and which has therefore 
to be dealt with, in a sense, de novo. From what is said 
here, it must not be taken that Mr. Ibbs looks upon any 
difficulties that he foresees as insuperable. As a matter of 
fact, he emphasizes this when he says there is no reason, of 
course, to imagine for one moment that the difficulties will 
not be easily overcome, but everyone concerned must be 
prepared for additional work. Reading the last paragraph 
of the article in conjunction with the first, it will also be re- 
marked that the Gas Regulation Act appeals to Mr. Ibbs as 
an instrument of great value, and, being such, it is incum- 
bent upon gas undertakings to make the greatest success 
of it in every direction. And he feels quite sure that the 
accountancy staffs will rise to the occasion, and do their 
part loyally and cheerfully. In this connection, we have 
not the slightest doubt that there is more certainty than 
probability in his statement that “before many years we 
“ shall have settled-down comfortably under the new condi- 
‘* tions ; and it may be that we shall be surprised at the ease 
“with which things have worked.” And again “in any 
“case there is no doubt we shall be enjoying the many 
“ advantages that will be secured under the Act, especially 
“in the direction of relief from our financial troubles and 
“ difficulties.” Assuming, therefore, there are accountancy 
difficulties to be negotiated, there are acknowledged com- 
pensations which make it all worth while. 
If the gas industry were starting to-day on the work of 
manufacture and supply, with the present knowledge avail- 
able as to heat energy and the requirements for it, and with 
the electricity industry established as it is to-day, it might 
be that without any question the principles that the last- 
named industry has applied to the retailing of its commo- 
dity would be adopted, and gas undertakings would begin 
straightway to sell heat energy, and not gas by volume. 
Difficulties look somewhat bigger than they would otherwise 
do owing to the disposition to regard them from the platform 
of custom. Mr. Ibbs further points out that the fact is not 
sufficiently appreciated in some quarters that the gas indus- 
try has always been making and delivering heat units. It 
is true this is what it has been doing. But the fact has, in 
effect but unintentionally, been concealed from the public. 
This involuntary concealment is no longer to exist. The 
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industry wants the public to know it. It wants the public 
to. know that its business is to supply heat energy, and that 
the public are buying and paying for heat energy, and 
nothing else. It seems to us that Mr. Ibbs puts rather a 
limited view upon the potential value of the Act in respect 
of heat-unit production and manufacturing economy when 
he says that the manufacture and distribution of the gas will 
not necessarily be affected by the change. Giving to the 
more or less safeguarding word “ necessarily ”’ all the credit 
due to it, we are strongly of opinion that the manufacture 
and distribution of gas will be materially affected by the 
change. What will be done in these directions may not 
be so imperative of immediate attention and decision as 
what will have to be done in the work of the accountancy 
department. If, however, Mr. Ibbs has read the special 
articles on the production of heat energy in the form of gas 
written by Prof. Cobb and fellow-workers in the Gas and 
Fuel Department at the Leeds University, and the articles 
on the distribution of heat units by Mr. Walter Hole and 
Mr. B. R. Parkinson, he will have seen that there are in 
these directions an abundance of problems facing the quest 
for greater economy by the production and distribution of 
more heat units per ton of coal treated. If, too, he has 
followed technical developments, he will have seen that 
many gas undertakings are developing their producing plant 
along lines, within the limits of present-day knowledge and 
opportunities, which will give them more therms for sale 
per ton of coal handled. We do not want the accountancy 
and clerical staffs to become obsessed with the idea that the 
new work before the industry is chiefly their burden and 
concern. When once they have settled on a basis of work- 
ing, and the public have become accustomed to the change, 
their part (with the exception perhaps of some additional 
labour) will have adapted itself to a newroutine; but seek- 
ing for and realizing new economies, and meeting the 
heavier demands on the distribution. system, will have no 
cessation for a long period ahead. 

To come to Mr. Ibbs’s own department, he is distinctly 
in favour, now that the change is being made, of the therm 
system being carried out completely. His leanings are to 
the system whereby the therms as well as the cubic feet 
are stated on the meter-index card. The same information 
should appear in the books of the meter-index readers. He 
recommends, for checking purposes and availability, that the 
rental ledgers should contain the same information. The 
collectors’ charge books and the consumers’ accounts need 
then only show the therms consumed, calculated at the 
therm price. On the account should be shown the declared 
quality of the gas and the method of translating cubic feet 
into therms. But we do not see that it will be at all neces- 
sary to show how to convert therms into cubic feet, nor to 
state the equivalent price per 1000 c.ft. The latter is 
a matter that will be done with so far as the consumer is 
concerned, and so need not be kept alive. It would only 
create confusion by lay consumers endeavouring to make 
price comparisons on cubic feet between one supply area 
and another. 

An interesting point is raised by the article. Safety will 
demand that the gas shall be somewhat above the declared 
calorific value per cubic foot. Hence something more 
than the 100,000 B.Th.U. will be supplied pertherm. Some 
engineers have suggested that the accounts should be made 
out not on the declared calorific value, but on the average 
units actually recorded by the calorimeter. This would 
make the work of the clerical staff still more exacting and 
time-absorbing ; and, moreover, the consumer would have 
no check upon his accounts, unless the certified average was 
by some means supplied to him. But as a matter of fact 
the price per therm will be put at a figure that will cover all 
expenses, so that the undertaking will not be actually out of 
pocket by the supply of the additional units representing the 
margin of safety. However, the point Mr. Ibbs makes has 
a bearing upon unaccounted-for gas. With working results 
expressed in therms, and sales and amounts used on works 
being in therms, the calorific margin of safety would come 
out as unaccounted-for gas, and so place an illegitimate 
charge upon this item, unless an allowance is expressly 
made for the difference. This will not be difficult with 
calorimetric records kept at the works. This disadvantage 
notwithstanding, Mr. Ibbs, as an accountant, welcomes heat 
units, as they will provide a far more reliable basis than 
cubic feet for ascertaining the true working results of an 
undertaking, and for making comparisons of the results of 


One more point. Mr. [bbs is glad to find that o:2d. is 
being so largely adopted for therm price changes. ‘This, in 
his opinion, will become the general practice in the industry, 
and largely because o'2d. per therm will probably in many 
cases be held to represent the 1d. per 1000 c.ft. that figures 
in Gas Acts in connection with the sliding-scale. 

The article is not a long one ; but the extent of its interest 
and suggestiveness is not to be measured by length. We 
have the Act, and all that it offers the industry. It has to 
be developed now, though it will cause some amount of extra 
work until a new normal stride has been cultivated. It will 
be the business of every official to do his part to help to 
realize success; and Mr. Ibbs speaks for the accountancy 
staffs when he says he is sure they will rise to the occasion, 
and do their parts loyally and cheerfully. 


Coal Decontrol—Prices and Quality. 


THE announcement has at last been made that the Govern- 
ment are going to remove, as from March 1, the control that 
has been exercised over the pit-head prices and the distri- 
bution of coal. The coal régime of the Government will 
be remembered with mixed feelings. There is something to 
be thankful for that there was control over prices and ex- 
port, as otherwise with the clamant demands of countries 
abroad for coal, and of the Miners’ Federation for increased 
wages for their members, no one can tell the heights to which 
coal prices at home would have soared, and consequently 
gas charges. But short supplies of coal, bad distribution, ex- 
traordinary allocations in respect of quality for special pur- 
poses, the inordinate amount of incombustibles in coal, and 
the anxieties engendered and maintained by all these adverse 
conditions, will be memories the bitterness of which will long 
be associated with the period of control. Now the country 
is about to pass from control into freedom—not quite as of 
old, but under new conditions and influences. At the mo- 
ment, we can only hope for the best. Decontrol had to come, 
and for many reasons will be welcomed, particularly if cir- 
cumstances are such as to bring a steadying influence to 
bear, and to keep away the effective operation of artificial 
conditions in any way akin to those of which there has been 
too much experience during the war. It is now unlikely that 
a more appropriate time will come than that of the present 
for cutting from the industry the Government leashes. 

After March 1, in respect of home-required coal all ques- 

tions as to price, quality, conditions of sale and delivery will 
be matters of arrangement between home buyers and colliery 
owners. Certain restrictions are for the present to be main- 
tained over export; but there is practically free export now 
(if the business can be obtained) under the prevailing condi- 
tions. The only control over export that is to be continued 
is for the purpose of ensuring that inland supplies are ade- 
quate. This will be a partial protection against a condition 
of things which some meticulous persons anticipate, which 
is that, as soon as control is removed, the colliery owners 
will try the experiment of diminishing output in order to 
keep-up prices. However, we will not speculate upon this. 
The immediate satisfaction is that there will now be—the 
gas industry will be thinking of its new contracts shortly— 
opportunities of buying where one likes the class of coal one 
prefers, and in giving the go-by to those mines from which 
the dirtiest of coals are known to issue. The consumer re- 
gains a voice, though the compass of the voice will be some- 
what more restricted under new conditions and ideas within 
the coal industry than was the case before the war. 

As to price. Some of the coal miners’ leaders, we believe, 
have seen the folly lately, through what has happened in the 
competitive supply to countries abroad, of deliberately limit- 
ing output, and of making conditions and prices such that 
purchasing industries at home are heavily handicapped, and 
so have their requirements for fuel curtailed. The workers 
in these industries are to-day suffering from this. The falling- 
off in the demand for coal has also produced unemployment 
in the mining industry ; and this is a condition over which the 
miners are not rejoicing. And with competition again fully 
awake in the world, and people abroad actually refusing our 
coal, the miners are beginning to see that there is a limit to 
the wages that coal can bear, and that this limit has been 
exceeded. The high costs of production in relation to prices 
offered from abroad are causing some of the colliery owners 
in South Wales to consider seriously the question of ceasing 
output for a period; and if this is not to take place, then the 
miners must sacrifice some part of their pay, and so help 
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France, for instance, is not to-day asking what are the prices 
for coal, and urging delivery at almost any price; but they 
are saying now what they are prepared to pay. This is a 
complete reversal of the position. The French Bureau des 
Charbons have fixed a new schedule of prices showing a 
reduction of as much as 25s. per ton on January prices; 
and this is said to have caused consternation in coal export 
circles. Then mine-owners are not to-day sitting in their 
armchairs attending to orders that come in and giving scant 
attention to complaints as to quantity and quality of sup- 
plies ; but with the slump in demand, and the approach of 
decontrol, they are beginning to look up old customers. 
In short their attitude is approximating more to that of pre- 
war times. Then again we notice that the Commercial 
Committee of the South Wales Mineowners’ Association 
have unanimously decided to recommend the members to fix 
the minimum price f.o.b. for coal produced at their collieries 
and sold for export at 59s. per ton for best large coal and 
20s. per ton for best small coai, with prices graded accord- 
ing to Schedule A of the Controller of Mines, dated May 16 
last. This all looks healthy; but with decontrol, there 
ought to be free competition, and, in fact, it would not be a 
bad thing if minimum price agreements were made illegal. 
One thing to be noted is that the arrangement under which 
profits are guaranteed to the owners is to continue until 
Aug. 31, unless Parliament decides otherwise. 

It is expected that one direction in which there will be a 
movement is that the prices of the lower qualities of coal 
will be reduced while those of the best qualities may ascend 
somewhat. It is, of course, difficult to prognosticate exactly 
what line will be taken as to prices; but there is great 
active consideration among the colliery owners just now in 
this connection. Assuminy substantial price differentiation 
is made on the basis of quality, it will depend very much 
upon the difference as to the course of purchases by the 
gas industry. Plant conditions and secondary products will 
naturally have their influence; but a heavy drop in the 
lower qualities of coal may accelerate the adoption of the 
new practice of meeting part at any rate of gas requirements 
by the process of complete gasification. The Gas Regula- 
tion Act and the sale of heat units confers on the gas in- 
dustry an additional elasticity in respect of coal purchases ; 
and the tendency to a greater production of blue water gas 
is also a matter which the suppliers of coal to gas under- 
takings will not ignore. With decontrol and plant develop- 
ments, gas undertakings will be able to exercise influence in 
several directions, and vary more extensively than formerly 
the locality of their coal purchases. 

As to a sufficiency of supplies, it is believed that there 
will be little risk of shortage now that export prices have 
come so near to the level of those at home; and competition 
for overseas trade has put a new complexion upon the posi- 
tion. Economic laws must again operate, and artificial con- 
ditions must be avoided ; otherwise the coal industry itself 
will suffer most acutely. The lessons of to-day are that pro- 
duction must be adequate to need, and that prices must be 
such that the industries of the country are helped to main- 
tain conditions which will realize the maximum possible de- 
mand for coal. It was not long since that the miners were 
advocating the boycott of industries in relation to a reduc- 
tion in the price of coal; to-day there is unemployment and 
stagnation everywhere, and a large drop in the demand for 
coal. The extremists at the coal miners’ headquarters are 
impotent against economic laws; and their policy is to-day 
finding its legitimate level. Low average production per 
man, insisting on payment for incombustible material that 
is not coal, creating unrest and uncertainty, and forcing-up 
pay to unjustifiable levels are of the policy of industrial 
wreckers, and not of industrial builders. To-day such per- 
hicious policy, with economic laws again asserting them- 
selves, is recoiling upon its advocates and their followers. 








Manchester Gas Scheme. 


After all, the big gas-works scheme for Manchester, with the 
purchase of the Stretford Gas Company’s undertaking, will be 
submitted to Parliament in the coming session. As will be seen 
from our news columns, a poll of the ratepayers has handsomely 
tatified the decision of the Corporation to take in hand this large 
Project. We quite agree with the Lord Mayor (Alderman William 
Kay, who is Chairman of the Gas Committee) that it is a senseless 
thing that an unrepresentative meeting of ratepayers, influenced 





by matters totally unconnected with the Bill, should be in a posi- 
tion to reject schemes of this kind, and necessitate the expense 
and all the labour involved in taking a pollof thecitizens. Ifthe 
scheme itself had contained elements that were objectionable, 
or if the scheme was wholly so, the correct place to contest the 
matter was before a parliamentary tribunal. However, the Bill 
goes forward; and its proposals will rank as one of the largest 
single gas schemes that has ever been submitted to Parliament. 


High-Pressure Distribution. 


For those gas managers in the smaller towns who have not 
studied the matter of improving their distribution work by bring- 
ing in the aid of a high-pressure plant and main, they will find a 
good starting-place in a paper which Mr. F. R. G. Grant, of St. 
Ives, has read before the Cornish Association of Gas Managers. 
The paper is not intended for those who are already high-pressure 
and boosting practitioners. It purposely starts at the beginning, 
and step-by-step the author of the paper takes us up to his ideal. 
Let us quote him: “ What is required is this. Whatever the 
pressure that is required in a district or districts, that pressure 
must be maintained at all times under all conditions to within 
1-10th or 2-10ths either way. This, I venture to say, might well 
be termed the ideal so far as pressure is concerned ; and in these 
days of keen competition, this ideal will have to be aimed at at 
all times. To obtain this, or anything like it, it must be possible 
to get the initial pressure to whatever part of the district it is re- 
quired—that is, instead of having your initial pressure at the 
works, you must be able to carry it along with you; and this 
can be done by a high-pressure main.” If all gas engineers 
had this ideal, and sought to maintain it, there would be very 
little complaint of what consumers call “bad gas.” Mr. Grant 
favours steel mains and welded joints, by which leakage can be 
practically eliminated. He quotes some good experience in this 
connection. 


Horizontal Retorts and Complete Gasification. 


Some time ago we noticed the interesting combination of 
horizontal retort carbonization and water-gas generation which 
Mr. Frank H. Robinson, of Harrogate, has invented, and has 
been experimentally running on the working scale for the past six 
months. The whole time, the plant has been operating without 
trouble or alteration, otherwise than a change in mechanism to 
increase the capacity of the blowing element. Additional sets 
are to be installed during the next few months; and this fact 
speaks of complete satisfaction. Any quality of gas can be pro- 
duced by the plant from 280 to 460 B.Th.U. per cubic foot—the 
output being 65,000 and 40,000 c.ft. at these two calorific powers, 
which both represent approximately 18 million B.Th.U. per ton— 
if anything, the 40,000 c.ft. at 460 B.Th.U. shows a slight advan- 
tage in heat units. To get upwards of 62 p.ct. of the heat of the 
coal in the form of gas under the heat-unit basis of selling gas, is 
something worth having. To have 180 therms for sale per ton 
of coal handled will make engineers work-out balance-sheets to 
ascertain whether it will not be a commercial advantage to 
sacrifice part of their secondary products in order to obtain the 
additional revenue from the more easily disposed of therms. The 
tar approximates nearer to low-temperature tar than to the pro- 
duct from high-temperature horizontal retort working. A draw- 
ing and brief description of the process appear in later columns. 


Economics of Benzole Extraction. 


The Standing Committee on the Investigation of Prices under 
the Profiteering Acts have issued a second report on “ Motor 
Fuel.” They do not on this occasion make the same direct 
attack upon benzole prices, as before; but certain calculations 
have been made by accountants, on an arbitrary basis and from 
an investigation of the books of half-a-dozen producers, which 
cannot be taken to apply to any gas undertaking without taking 
into account its individual conditions—coal, manufacturing, and 
geographical. Nevertheless, the Sub-Committee unwisely con- 
sider that the figures may be regarded as generally applicable. 
Gas undertakings can no more all produce and sell even crude 
benzole at a uniform price than they can make and market gas 
at a uniform price. We want to see the utmost benzole possible 
produced by the gas industry, but not at a loss. Whether a profit 
can be made depends on the price that can be obtained from the 
crude, and that profit must be in excess of what would be realized 
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if the benzole was left in the gas, and sold on the heat-unit basis. 
This basis has given a new and easy means of calculation. Let 
us suppose that the removal of the benzole reduces the calorific 
power of what would be a 500 B.Th.U. gas by 5 p.ct., it would 
represent 25,000 B.Th.U. per 1000 c.ft., or 0°25 therm. Supposing 
from the coal used 12,000 c.ft. of gas is made per ton. By retain- 
ing the benzole 3 therms would be obtained, which, sold at 11d. 
per therm, would represent 2s.9d. Supposing 1} gallons of crude 
are produced per ton of coal, and are sold at 2s. per gallon, this 
would be 3s.; or 2 gallons would be 4s. And the benzole extrac- 
tion expenses have to be deducted, and for the protection of the 
mains from corrosion and meters from undue depreciation if there 
is complete extraction, there must be compensating oil vapours 
added to the gas. This shows why so many gas undertakings 
hesitate to resume, or even to begin, benzole production. To 
make a profit in order to induce them to take-up the washing, 
coal and other conditions must all be favourable. There cannot 
be generalization from any one set of circumstances. 


Compulsory Washing. 

Gas undertakings being differently conditioned, it pays some 
to wash for benzole where it does not pay others; and those others 
can only be brought in by attractive prices for crude, which will 
go to cheapen the price of gas. The Sub-Committee, looking at 
the matter from the point of view only of the liberty which the 
heat-unit basis of charging for gas gives to the declaration of the 
calorific value of gas, appear to consider that now is the time to 
compel gas undertakings above a certain size to extract com- 
pletely the benzole from their gas. The Sub-Committee estimate 
that the gas industry might produce 14 to 2 gallons of refined 
motor spirit per ton of coal carbonized, or 35 million gallons, as 
compared with the present production of between 1 and 2 million 
gallons. This would mean about 2} to rather more than 3 gallons 
of crude per ton of coal carbonized by the entire industry. In 
other words, it is thought the industry might do much more than 
it did in war time. We do not think it will or can. The outlook 
for imported motor spirit is not at all so satisfactory as motor 
users would like it to be; and as the producing countries become 
larger consumers themselves—America particularly—there will be 
less for other people. Therefore, there can be agreement with 
the Sub-Committee that benzole will become increasingly impor- 
tant. But until the conditions alter materially from what they 
are at present, while there may be talk, there cannot be action in 
making benzole extraction compulsory for any gas undertakings, 
let alone the smaller and badly situated ones. In the circum- 
stances, we are afraid that it would be impossible at present to 
effect what the Sub-Committee urge, that some action should 
be arrived at mutually agreeable to the Government, the con- 
sumer, and the benzole industry. Before something mutually 
agreeable can be attained, consumers must consent to make it 
worth the while of gas undertakings to increase materially their 
production, seeing that their first duty lies with the gas con- 
sumers. We want to see this excellent motor spirit, which is 
intrinsically worth more for power than for heat, developed to 
the utmost extent; but we do not think it will be done under the 
terms of the Sub-Committee’s recommendations which we repro- 

duce in other columns. 


Excess Profits Duty. 

Gas undertakings have not been making excess profits; so 
that the national exchequer has not directly benefited from them, 
although the community has done so through the operations of 
the Statutory Undertakings (Temporary Increase of Charges) Act, 
which, while limiting the dividends of gas proprietors, also put 
a condition on the carry-forward which ensured to consumers 
all the benefits of the gas service during bad times, and partly at 
the expense of the share and stock holders. Some undertakings 
which made large sums of money from the supply of coke for ex- 
port, and were not under the Act, might perhaps have contributed 
excess profits duty had they not done the correct thing, and dis- 
tributed the advantage to the consumers of gas by reducing the 
price. But all gas undertakings are directly concerned in the ex- 
cess profits duty, and so are the manufacturers and contractors 
whose business is with gas undertakings. All will therefore have 
heard with satisfaction from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the Government have decided not to reimpose the duty; 
and, moreover, there is to be no new tax in lieu of it. Industry 


to all new enterprise; .and it has checked industrial growth in a 
manner that has injured export trade and helped to promote 
unemployment. The removal of the duty will be of substantial 
assistance in these times; and buyers and consumers hope to 
feel some benefit from the change. The administrators of gas 
undertakings will be among those who are expectant. 








PERSONAL. 


We learn from the “Co-Partnership Journal of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company ” that recently Engineer-Commander 
J. Frazer-Shaw presented Mr. A. D. Harn with a gold watch- 
chain and medallion, as a token of respect from the workmen of 
H.M. Fuel Research Station at Greenwich. Commander Shaw 
spoke very highly of Mr. Hain’s character and efficiency, ex- 
pressed great regret at parting with him, and wished him every 
success on resuming his duties with the Company after two years 
spent at the Research Station. Later Mr. Hain received a personal 
present from Commander Shaw. 


The Council of the University of Birmingham, in their annual 
report, state that Sir JoHn Capman felt compelled to resign 
his Professorship of Mining Engineering, on his appointment as 
adviser to the Cabinet on questions affecting coal and petroleum. 
As it was not found possible to secure a suitable occupant for the 
Chair, Sir John has accepted an invitation from the Council still 
to act as Professor in the Department and Adviser in the Depart- 
ment of Petroleum Technology—giving such time to the office as 
his other duties permit. 


OBITUARY. 


The death occurred suddenly, from heart failure, last Friday, of 
Mrs. C. W. Mackay, who was the wife of the late Mr. Alexander 
Mackay, formerly Chairman of Messrs. Alder and Mackay, Ltd., 
of Edinburgh. Mr. Mackay died only six months ago. 


After having been an invalid for some thirteen years, there has 
passed away, in the person of Mr. Henry Tuomas, an old friend 
who was as well known as he was greatly liked among gas men in 
the Manchester district and the North of England. He was for 
many years an associate member of the North of England Gas 
Managers’ Association. 


The body of Mr. THomas Watson, the Manager of the Girvan 
Gas-Works, where he had been for the past 16 years, was found 
on Girvan beach some days ago—death being due to drowning. 
The deceased, who was 53 years of age, was last seen about nine 
o’clock the previous night, when he was apparently in his usual 
health. Before going to Girvan, Mr. Watson was Manager of 
the Midleton Gas-Works (co. Cork). Under his management of 
the Girvan Gas- Works, various improvements and extensions in 
the works were carried out. 








Mr. E. W. Browninec, who retired a few years ago, after 
completing half-a-century’s continuous service with the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, died last Sunday week, at the age of 
70. In his position of Inspector-in-Charge of the districts at- 
tached to the head offices of the Company, he made many friends 
both in and out of theindustry. The esteem in which he was held 
by all connected with the Company was generously manifested at 
the time of his retirement from active work; and his cheery dis- 
position and readiness at all times to assist others will long be 
remembered by those who knew him. 


The death occurred last week of Mr. S. Trow Situ, Gas and 
Electrical Engineer to the Malvern Urban District Council. Mr. 
Trow Smith’s health failed some months ago; but, after a change 
of air, which proved beneficial, he was able to return to his duties. 
As time went on, however, his ill-health returned. He was re- 
cognized as an able manager and engineer, and was held in high 
esteem by the members and officials of the Council. His death 
will be a great loss. He succeeded Mr. W. H. Johns in April, 
1914. Before going to Malvern, he was Engineer and Manager 
to the Leek (Staffs.) Urban District Council Gas Department. 
Mr. Trow Smith was held in high esteem by the councillors 
and officials, and, indeed, by everyone who knew him; and the 
Chairman of the Council (referring to the event), admitted that 
he would be a most difficult man to replace—they had lost a 
zealous and capable officer and a loyal friend. The Council ex- 
pressed their deep sympathy with Mrs. Smith and family in their 
bereavement. 








Institute of Industrial Administration—The objects of the 
Institute of Industrial Administration, with the terms of subscrip- 
tion, are set forth in a leaflet which has been received from Mr. 
Edward T. Elbourne (the Hon. Secretary), of No. 110, Victoria 
Street, S.W., who also forwards a copy of the first issue of the 
“ Journal of Industrial Administration,” which he edits. Among 
other purposes, the aim of the Institute is to promote the general 
advancement of knowledge relative to the principles of industrial 
administration and their applications. It is intended to hold 
examinations as well as proficiency tests and grant certificates 10 





has chafed under the duty; it has been a serious impediment 


subjects within the scope of industrial administration. 
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THE GAS INDUSTRY ON THE HEAT-UNIT BASIS. 


Special Articles. —VI. 


TurovGH an unavoidable delay, the publication of an article on the industrial applications of therms has 
had to be postponed; and this interferes a little with the sequence of the programme that had been 


mapped-out for these special contributions. 


But Mr. Herbert E. Ibbs, Accountant to the Gas Light and 


Coke Company, has forwarded earlier than was expected his contribution treating of the heat-unit basis in 
relation to the work of the accountancy and clerical departments ; and so, rather than have a break in the 
publication of the articles, we have brought forward this one a little out of its place. This is not the first 
time that Mr. Ibbs has contributed to our columns interesting considerations affecting the working of the 
new basis from the financial standpoint; and he it was who, it will be remembered, introduced through 
the “ JourNnAL” the argument for price movements per therm being on the basis of o2d., which is a 


worthy representative of the penny under the sliding-scale. 


No one will envy Mr. Ibbs when he, as the 


compiler of “ Field’s Analysis,” comes to reconstruct the form of that (in the gas industry) famous work. 
We anticipate that this will not be practicable until the companies and corporations whose workings are 


dealt with in the “ Analysis” have all converted their operations to the heat-unit basis. 
perhaps Mr. Ibbs will find a way of bridging-over the period of change. 
is what he has to say in the present article. 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF THE GAS REGULATION 
ACT, WITH SPECIAL RELATION TO THE 
WORK OF THE ACCOUNTANT. 





By Hersert E, Inps, the Accountant of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company. 


Ir is perhaps, even at this stage, a little early to forecast all the 
changes that will have to be made before clerical staffs of gas 
undertakings generally can settle-down with the knowledge that 
most of the questions relating to the new basis of charge have 
been definitely settled, and that all will be more or less smooth- 
sailing for the future. 

THE WorK OF THE ACCOUNTANCY STAFFS. 

As I remarked in a former article [p. 662, Sept. 29, 1920], in 
no direction will the effect of the change be so marked in actual 
practical working as in that of charging the consumer for the 
heat units in the gas supplied, instead of for the number of cubic 
feet sold; and it follows, therefore, that the accountancy sections 
of the various undertakings, which of course include the rental 
staffs, will be most affected. 

The fact is perhaps not sufficiently appreciated in some 
quarters that the gas industry has always been making, and in 
effect delivering, heat units. The manufacture and the distri- 
bution of the gas will not, therefore, necessarily be affected by the 
change that is now being made; and everything will proceed as 
usual in these two sections of theindustry. But atransformation 
will take place in the methods hitherto practised when we come 
to sell the gas, and particularly when we seek to charge the con- 


sumer for the commodity he is receiving. Under any system | 
that might be adopted for this purpose, the consumer will, of | 


course, pay the same amount of money, as whatever the cost to 
the undertaking of manufacturing and supplying the gas, that 
cost plus the charge for capital must be covered by the-price. 

The problem for the accountancy staffs of the industry, there- 
fore, is the change-over to the new and somewhat complicated 
system from the simple and direct method of dealing with the 
sales of gas by cubical volume. 

It is idle to assert, as I have heard it stated, that very little or 
no extra work will be involved. This cannot be a fact, however 
short the process that may be adopted. There is no reason, of 
course, to imagine for one moment that the difficulties attending 
the new method of charge will not be easily overcome; but every- 
one concerned must be prepared for additional work. 

With regard to charging the consumer for so many heat units, 
one’s mind cannot help reverting to the practice that was in force 
in the case, for instance, of the Gas Light and Coke Company in 
pre-war times under a prescribed calorific power. Then it was not 
in any way necessary to alter the usual practice of charging for the 


gas supplied—that is to say, on the basis of per thousand cubic | 


In effect, | 
the system, with no trouble whatever, gave precisely the same | 


feet, as the thermal value of the gas was guaranteed. 


results to the consumer as the new method will'do. It will be 
charge as between two or more undertakings; and to this I natu- 
rally agree. 

Tue System FAvoureEp. 

As to the methods which should be adopted by the various 
undertakings in translating the cubic feet into therms for the 
purpose of making the charge to the consumers, it is: impossible 
to lay down hard-and-fast rules; and no doubt each concern will 
solve the problem in its own particular way. Personally, I lean 
towards the system whereby the therms are stated in the first place 
on the meter-index card in addition to the number of cubic feet 
consumed. The same information would also appear in the books 





However, 
But the immediate interest 





written-up by the index readers. 
also that all information may be quickly available, I should.re- 
commend that the rental ledgers contain the same information. 
The collectors’ charge books and the consumers’ accounts need 
then show merely the therms consumed calculated at the therm 


For checking purposes, and 


price. General information—such as the declared quality of the 
gas, the method of translating cubic feet into therms, and vice 
versa, and, if it is considered necessary, the equivalent price per 
thousand cubic feet—could also be shown on the accounts as part 
of the printed matter. 


UNACCOUNTED-FOR HEaT UNiTs. 


There is one point that will have to be considered in future by 
those engaged on works’ and general costs; and that is a possible 
additional adjustment that may have to enter into the figures of 
an undertaking somewhat in the nature of that ever-present evil 
—unaccounted-for gas. It is the difference between the actual 
make of heat units and the sale of therms on the basis of the de- 
clared value only. The engineer will, for reasons of safety, natur- 
ally make a gas of a higher calorific value than that declared. 
The question then arises, should the engineer’s workings per therm 
be ascertained on the actual basis of the heat units made or on 
the basis of the heat units to be charged for. In the first case, 
the account will, so to speak, not balance, and in the second case 
the results will not be true; and it would seem necessary, there- 
fore, for another factor to be brought into play, such as I have 
indicated—viz., the number of heat units made but not paid for. 

A More Correct Basis. 

Compared with the cubical volume of the gas, there is no 
doubt that the heat units sold provide a far more correct basis 
for ascertaining the true working results of an undertaking, 
as can be readily understood when we consider the case of two 


| undertakings whose charges per thousand cubic feet are the 


same, but whose calorific values differ. On the basis of 1000 
cubic feet, the working costs would be more or less similar; but 
a very different result would be shown if the costs were worked 
on the thermal basis which combines quality with quantity. For 


| this reason, I naturally welcome, as an accountant and as a com- 
| piler of various comparative sets of figures, a system which pro- 





| 





vides a more accurate comparison of the working results. 
A CHANGE THAT Must Await Events. 


If I may be allowed, I should like to add at this stage a word 
with regard to “ Field’s Analysis.” I should not do so were it 
not for the fact that it is so fully evident that this work holds a 
firm place as one of the standard records of the industry. The 
change that we are experiencing will find its reflection in due 
course in the “ Analysis;” but time must elapse before every 
undertaking whose results are dealt with is fully working on the 
new basis. It may be necessary, therefore, to adhere for a while 
to the old arrangement—that of computing results on the basis 


| of 1000 c.ft.—but the period which must elapse will, of course, 
| depend entirely on the attitude of the companies and corpora- 


tions concerned in adopting the thermal basis, and also on the 
Board of Trade in speedily granting Orders when applied for. 
DecimAL Two In Favour. 
Without wishing in any way to open-up further discussion with 


. | regard to the charging per therm by multiples of decimal f 
argued, of course, that it did not give the true comparison of | e yh y stteteeting die 


penny, instead of the adoption of the smallest coinage fraction of 
a penny—viz., the farthing—I should like to say that from what 
I have learnt, and from what I have observed from a perusal of 
the various applications to the Board of Trade for Orders, there 
is not the slightest doubt that the system of charging on the basis 
of decimal 2 of a penny will soon become quite a general practice. 
This will be brought about by the fact that decimal 2 of a penny 
per therm will probably in many cases be held to represent the 
peuny per 1000 cubic feet that figures in our Acts in connection 
with the movements of the sliding scale. 

Apart from this, however, I really do not see why the gas 
industry should not take the lead in such a matter as this; and I 
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am very pleased to think that this may be the case. 1 am quite 
confident that if any other industry had adopted a decimal of a 
penny for the purpose of stating prices, the gas industry would 
have accepted the idea without question. Furthermore, it is 
difficult to appreciate the argument which assumes in these days 
that the application of a decimal to the price of an article should 
be any more disconcerting to the general public than its appli- 
cation in numbers of other instances equally important. The 
generally accepted method of granting discounts must be quite as 
difficult for the ordinary person to understand as the decimal 
fraction of a penny. How it has come about that they are in- 
variably quoted as so much per cent., instead of stating for the 
benefit of the public generally that they consist of this or that 
number of pone or shillings in the pound, it is not easy to say; 
but evidently there was someone who originally possessed the 
necessary initiative, and so far as I know no trouble or annoyance 
has been caused. 


BENEFITS WoRTH WORKING FOR. 


In conclusion, I should like to say that now that the Gas Regu- 
lation Act is merely waiting for us all to take advantage of its 
many benefits, it is incumbent upon gas undertakings to make the 
greatest success of it in every direction; and I feel quite sure 
that the accountancy staffs will rise to the occasion, and do their 
part loyally and cheerfully. Before many years are over, we 
shall probably have settled-down very comfortably under the new 
conditions; and it may be that we shall be surprised at the ease 
with which things have worked. In any case, there is no doubt 
that we shall be enjoying the many advantages that will be secured 
under the Act, and especially in the direction of relief from our 
financial troubles and difficulties. 


WITHDRAWAL OF COAL RESTRICTIONS. 


Mines Department Announcement. 


Tue grounds upon which the control of the distribution of coal 
and the regulation of pithead prices have been maintained down 
to the present time, were: First, that, owing to the shortage of 
output and the necessity of an adequate supply of coal to con- 
sumers in the United Kingdom, it was essential to restrict the 
amount which could be exported, and secondly, that the disparity 
between the world’s price of coal and the price which the Govern- 
ment thought it reasonable for home consumers to pay was so 
great that it was incumbent upon the Government to regulate 
pithead prices in the United Kingdom. 

These reasons have now ceased to operate. The increased 
output of coal, combined with slackened demands both from home 
industries and from foreign countries, has removed the risks of a 
short supply within the United Kingdom; and the export price 
has now come so close to the home price—in some cases even 
below—that there is no longer any ground for restricting the price 
at which coal may be sold. The Government have accordingly 
decided to cancel, on and from March 1 next, the directions of 
the Board of Trade dated Aug. 25, 4920, as to pithead prices. 
This will afford a month in which buyers and sellers can readjust 
their arrangements, so far as this may be necessary. 

Further, all allocations or directions to collieries to supply 
specified districts or consumers, whether made by instructions 
of the Government or by District Coal and Coke Supplies Com- 
mittees, will be abolished from the same date; and inland con- 
sumers will thereupon be free to purchase supplies from any 
available source, and through any channel. They should there- 
fore at once proceed to make any arrangements necessary to 
secure their supplies after March 1. All questions as to price, 
quality, conditions of sale and delivery, &c., will be matters for 
arrangement directly between buyers and sellers. 

So far as coal for foreign bunkers and export is concerned, the 
position remains as shown in the official notifications published 
on Dec. 28, 1920, and Jan. 10, 1921. . 








With the remark that inquiries into the effects of coal decontrol 
on the gas industry are not. very reassuring, when one bears in 
mind the freely-expressed view that free coal will mean an in- 
crease in price, the “ Daily Telegraph” publishes the following 
account of an interview with Mr. F. M‘Leod, the General 
Manager of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 


‘* Any increase on the present cost of coal,” said Mr. M‘Leod, 
‘must lead inevitably to a higher charge for gas, because no compen- 
sating improvement can be expected in the market for residuals. The 
Continental demand for coke—our principal residual product—has 
been blotted-out in much the same way, and for the same reasons, that 
the demand for coal has disappeared. There are times when a rise in 
the price of coal need not be followed by higher charges for gas ; but 
in the present condition of affairs this Company, at any rate, will have 
no option in the matter if the cost of its raw material is raised. Trade 
as a whole will be very near the last straw if the cost of fuel goes up. 
There is very little doubt that some industries will have to close in that 
event ; but gas companies are in a peculiar position, because in order 
to comply with their statutory obligations, they are obliged to take 
coal, whatever its price.” 

The general quality of coal, added Mr. M‘Leod, had not been so 
good as formerly; and in this connection decontrol might lead to 
better results, because the owners would be in full control, and there 
would once more be the element of competition. Mr. M'Leod would 





not make avy prophecy respecting the future price of coal as affected 
by decontrol. He had spoken on the subject, he said, with merchants 
of fifty years’ experience; and they could not remember a time when 
the outlook in this respect was more uncertain. Their opinion was 
that one of two things must happen—either the consumer must pay the 
cost of the coal that is supplied to him, or the cost of producing it 
must be reduced. Foreign trade had been driven away largely by 
the strike threat that hung over us for so long last year; and even 
when it returned, it would not be so good as before. 


-— 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


Annual Report and Accounts. 
TueE following is the report of the Directors of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company for the year ended Dec. 31, which will 
be presented at the meeting to-day [the gth inst.]. 

The Directors report with pleasure the passing of the Company’s 
Act of Parliament, by which the unfair sliding-scale has been 
abolished, and a more stable and equitable apportionment of 
profits established between consumers, shareholders, and em- 
ployees. The new Act authorizes a dividend of 5 p.ct. per annum 
on the issued ordinary stock; and the Directors propose a divi- 
dend at that rate in respect of the period under review. 

The accounts for the year, submitted for the first time in this 
form, show that the increased expenditure on coal, labour, and 
materials has been practically counterbalanced by additional re- 
venue from the sale of gas and residuals. The markets for bye- 
products were very favourable until the latter months of the year, 
when coke especially showed a heavy decline. Among the 
economic results of the miners’ strike must be reckoned the loss 
to the country, certainly for this season, of the important winter 
fuel market of Northern Europe, and the serious effect of this 
on the gas consumer. Great difficulty has been experienced in 
obtaining coal of a quality equal to pre-war standard. The large 
amount of dirt and stone shipped from the mines not only handi- 
caps the gas-making plant, but constitutes a heavy tax on the 
public which finds the money for its purchase and transport. 
The production of therms for the year was 70°45 per ton of coal 
carbonized. 

The extended use of gas for fuel and industrial purposes is 
mainly responsible for the increase in the sale of gas of 5*43 p.ct. 
above the previous year, and a slightly greater percentage if 
compared with any year prior to1g14. Continued endeavour has 
been made to maintain the high standard of quality to which the 
consumers are now accustomed; and good progress can be re- 
corded in the work of restoring the public lighting to its pre-war 
efficiency. The proposals of the Fuel Research Board, that gas 
should be sold upon the basis of its heat value, which the Com- 
pany’s Bill was the first to embody, having become law, were 
carried into effect without delay. For the last quarter of the 
year, the whole of the gas in the Company’s area of supply was 
produced and sold on the new basis. This radical alteration has 
received the cordial approval of the consumers; and the example 
is, in course of time, to be followed by the gas industry generally. 
The Directors regard with satisfaction the consolidation and 
extension throughout the country of the powers of the Gas 
Referees in this and cognate matters. 

The manufacture of intermediates for dyes has now been 
undertaken on an important scale. This will result in an in- 
creasing quantity of the Company’s tar products, which were 
formerly marketed in a crude condition, being worked-up into a 
more finished state. Efforts extending over some years, to pro- 
duce a grade of ammonium sulphate equal to that of the German 
salt, and pre-eminently suitable for agricultural use at home and 
abroad, have been successful. It is to be regretted that the 
export of this material has for two years been placed in the hands 
of a Trust—a proceeding against which the Company energetic- 
ally, but unsuccessfully, protested. 

The need for additional capital is becoming urgent, in order to 
redeem existing temporary debentures, to repay bankers’ loans, 
and to provide the increased floating capital necessitated by the 
altered circumstances of business. The Bill it is proposed to 
promote in the forthcoming session of Parliament will, if 
approved, enable the capital authorized under the Acts of 1916 
and 1918 to be placed on a permanent basis. i 

The co-partnership initiated over thirty years ago continues to 
exercise a powerful influence in strengthening and extending the 
accord which exists between the management and all classes of 
employees. This is the more noteworthy by reason of the fact 
that, owing to the high cost of gas, no co-partnership bonus on 
salaries or wages has been paid for the last three years. The 
Directors look forward to the time when, concurrently, con- 
sumers, shareholders, and employees will be sharing the surplus 
profits made by the undertaking in the manuer prescribed by the 
Company’s recent Act. 

Two Directors (Dr. Charles Carpenter and Mr. Edward 
Honoratus Lloyd, K.C.) and one Auditor (Mr. Charles Mortimer) 
retire by rotation. They are eligible, and offer themselves for 
re-election. Mr. Walter C. Beard has succeeded Mr. Henry T. 
Manley as an Employee Director. 





CuARLES CARPENTER, Chairman. 
Offices : 709, Old Kent Road, S.E. 15, 
Jan, 31, 1921. 
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The Accounts. 


The following are the principal portions of the accounts accom- 
panying the report : 

The first two statements relate, as usual, to the stock and loan 
capital. The former sets forth that the standard rate of 5 p.ct. is pay- 
able on {6,011,224 and £598,671 (Act of 1901, as amended by the Act 
of 1916) stock. The amount of 5 p.ct. preference stock under the 
1916 Act is £250,000. The loan capital account shows that the loan 
capital, the rate of interest on which is 3 p.ct., amounts to £1,798,994 
and £96,451 (Act of 1901, as amended by the Act of 1916). The 
amount, at 5 p.ct., under the Act of 1916 is £500,000. 

The third statement is the capital account. It stands as follows: 
Amount received, {£6,211,816; nominal amount added by con- 


version (less premiums), £3,043,524—total, £9,255.340. The items 
of expenditure are as follows: 


Capital account to Dec. 31, 1919. 


pl ig Samana ae 15751389 12 
Expenditare during year to Dec. 31, 1920—viz. : art ; 
New buildings and machinery ce 0 © « « £31,875 19 1 
New and additional mains and services . . . 6,054 19 1 
New and additional meters aaa 4,522 3 9 
New and additional stoves “ea <a ee 9,583 8 11 





— 51,436 10 10 


Totalexpenditure . . , 


£5,626,826 3 
Balance. . . . 


: vis Ane * 8 oe fe ee ee 


on 


£6,211,816 6 3 
Nominal amount added by conversion, less premium . + + © 30439523 13 9 


a + £9,255,340 © 0 


The net revenue account shows a sum of {£265,591 applicable to 
dividend. The balances of the reserve, renewal, and special purposes 
funds stood as follows on Dec. 31 last : Reserve fund, £136,356 ; re- 
newal fund, £40,061 ; special purposes fund, £90,725. 

The remaining statement is the balance-sheet, which gives the value 
of the stores in hand at the close of the year as follows: Coal, 
£434,813 ; coke and breeze, £75,954; tar, ammonia, and products, 
£255,640; and sundry plant and stores, £467,775. The figures this 
time last year were: Coal, £358,668; coke and breeze, £30,282; tar, 
ammonia, and products, £279,070; and sundry plant and stores, 
£313,097. A sum of £77,289, co-partnership bonuses and savings, 
has been deposited with the Company ; and the total of the super- 
annuation and guarantee funds is £235,322. 


The following is the revenue account : 


EXPENDITURE. 
Manufacture of gas— 
Coal into store, including £8683 10s. 7d. for London 














Port and tonnage dues. . +£2,344,970 9 4 
Purification a a arr ae ae 79,005 2 8 
Salaries of Engineer and Officers at works . . . 99,977 13 0 
Wages (carbonizing) ew Oe. oh wt 6 6 GD OCs 
Repairs and maintenance of works and plant, less 
738.738 16s. 7d. received for old materials. . . 892,053 17 7 
—_— £3,6 3 6 
Co-partnership fund or ae ee ee aoe — : 
Distribution of gas— 
Repair, maintenance, and renewal of mains and 
Serwseegaees.. «5 so ee 6 0 6 e SRR a2 
Salaries and wages of officers, including rental Sit pia6o 7 
clerks et eR Sp oe ee ee ey 124,011 0 6 
Repair and renewals ofmeters. . .. . . . 161,001 8 7 
Repair and renewals ofstoves . . . . . . . 197,587 8 3 
Repair and renewals of gas-fittings . . . . . 139,739 8 0 
811,608 16 9 
Public lamps, labour and materials £91,413 7s. 7d., 
less £47,517 19s. 3d. received for the same 43,895 8 4 
Rents, rates, and taxes— 
ee cs ie Se Sk He £3,321 7 0 
ee a ae ae ee ae 168,166 13 4 
171,488 oO 4 
Management— 
Directors’ allowance . . . . » »« « + « « £5,968 0 o 
Salaries of pore Manager, Secretary, and clerks 17,906 18 2 
rdinary . ce ek ae ee. 22,514 I 
Collectors { eee St Se. se pony on : H 
Stationery and printing . ..... +... 36,421 13 I 
Gomerel@nenges. 6.56 8 GF ADS 4 ae 6h 40,270 2 8 
Company’s Auditors . . . « 1. «© 6 « « » 150 0 0 
202,24 2 8 
Miscellaneous— 
Law Ghamees. « 2 «© «© 6 2 +, & 653 16 10 
Parliamentary charges . 1. 1 6 6 8 0 tw ec 11,393 15 5 
PRs. oo ee 6 bela} olf ee > 1,504 If O 
Stolen from 533 slot meters broken open es 340 O 5 
Superannuation, sick, and accident funds . 64,438 4 0 
National Insurance Act charges Detalles. he 13,984 4 5 
Gas Referees and Official Auditor. . ... . 576 8 5 
Leasehold renewalfund. .... . 2,000 0 O 
Weewwe © © ee 8 we ee ss 456 5 4 
Total expenditure E capa te £5,000,534 3 5 
Balance carried to net revenue account. ... . 487,547 2 11 
£5,488,081 6 4 
RECEIPTS. 
Sale of gas— 
At 4s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft., and from Michaelmas at 
1okd. pertherm. . . . . « « « « 8 £24950,045 14 112 
Pe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 1,880 9 6 
———a———= S6TT 08 ¢ 5 
MI ko. 0. 4S EE we 8 £116,635 0 6 
Stovesand firesatremnt. . . 1. «© © « «© «© + 87,586 19 3 
Gas-fittingsatrent . « »« «© «© © © © «© « «@ 125,078 3 8 
329,309 3 5 
Residual! products— 
ROR ea tw me tO Faw .£1,410,095 18 2 
Breeze ite. ier «fags 28,664 17 10 
Tar and tar products . eek es 504,.91r 4 1 
Ammoniaand products . . .... +++. 199,668 17 0 


2,143,349 17 I 
e 3,288 3 11 
’ 22517 6 


£51488,081 6 4 


Rents receivable 
Transfer fees 








Total receipts. << . 2 2 + « 


Total amount paid in salaries for year, £224,830 18s. 4d. 
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Statement of Coal. 

In Store Received | Carbonized Used In Store 
Dec. 31, During the | During the During the Dec. 31, 
IgIy. ear. ear. Year. 1920. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. 

179 03c 1,244,530 1,211,857 | 4427 207,276 
Statement of Residual Products. 

| In Store Made | Used Sold | In Store 
Description. Dec. 31, During During During | Dec. 31, 
1919. the Year. | the Year. | the Year. | 1920. 
Coke—tons . .. . .| 16,731 743,982| 121,263, 563,923) 75,527 
Breeze—tons .. . .| 1,626 125,958 75,520 51,258 806 
Tar—gallons. . . . «| 558,089 |11,248,888) 11,178,939 11,107} 616,931 
Ammoniacal liquor—butts | 11,345 ssni9e) 439,076 oe 11,777 





Statement of Gas Madz, Sold, &c. 


| 
| Quantity Sop. | 




















| Total | Number 
Quantity Quantity or 
Made. : ee : | Accounted for. Public 
Public Lights | Private Lights | Lamps. 
(estimated). | (per Meter). | 
he seande.| Th ds. | he d | Thousands. | 
( 10,704,810) 208,141 9,912,506 10,267,969 ) 
| | || 24,893 
*\  Therms. Therms. Therms. | Therms. | 
| 25-446,322)" 478.885 22,746,345 23,604,367 ) 
| 


{ 19,107 Thousands 
| 30,794 Therms 
H.M. Fuel Research Station. 


* Included in these figures are } received from 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Tuer part of the good people of Kingston-on-Thames who use 
electricity are very much perturbed regarding the decision of 
the Corporation to increase the price of current from 8d. to 1s, 
per. unit, and to make this retrospective 
over last quarter. To both proposals 
the Electricity Commissioners, it appears, 
have given their sanction. The consumers 
are annoyed over the increase to 1s.; but the proposal to inflict 
on them the additional charge for last quarter after they have 
been buying current at what they supposed was to be at the rate 
of 8d. per unit, they regard as anything but in the nature of fair- 
play. There is talk of-passive resistance to the additional 4d. per 
unit for the past quarter; and some people have been discussing 
the legality of making the additional charge. Wedo not know of 
anything to prohibit the Corporation making the charge retrospec- 
tive, nor do we know anything that sanctions such a thing, nor 
again do we know of any authority that has been given to the 
Electricity Commissioners to endorse such action. The only thing 
that appears to offer any guidance is custom; and the custom is 
to give notice to gas and electricity consumers before a change of 
price is made. When a consumer continues his patronage and no 
notice has been given him of an increase in price, there is an im- 
plied contract to supply him at thesamecharge. If retrospective 
prices were allowed as a general thing, consumers would never 
know precisely where they were. In effect, business is being ob- 
tained under false pretences. 
At the same time, it seems to be a more 
Legality and Morality moral thing to make a retrospective 
of Retrospective charge in proportion to consumption, if a 
Charges. deficit has been made on the service, 
than to pass the deficit on to the general 
body of ratepayers, the majority of whom are not electricity. 
consumers. Looked at ethically, those who have had the use of 
the current are the ones who should pay its full cost. That is 
to-day the view of a majority of the councillors, some of whom are 
holding-up their hands in pious horror at the very idea of the 
ratepayers having to make-up deficits. The ratepayers of King- 
ston have been habituated to that kind of thing, though they may 
not like it. Only on four occasions since 1893 has there been 
a profit on the electricity concern; and the net loss to the rate- 
payers to the end of last March was £30,262. The users of elec- 
tricity number about 2500; but there are 6000 ratepayers who 
are not consumers of current. It is a gross injustice that the 
6000 should have to pay, and continually pay, part of the price 
of rendering the service to the 2500. The deficit trouble is 
now attributed to the closing-down of Sopwith’s large works; but 
Sopwith’s had not such large works running till the war was well 
advanced. So that this does not alone account for the con- 
tinuously bad record of the electricity undertaking. We rather 
think the refusal to make the ratepayers bear the burden on this 
occasion is due to the general public outcry against the flight of 
the rates. Members of local authorities are finding it a little dis- 


A Retrospective 
Increase. 





” ” » Wages ” 


£1,848,148 os, Sd, 


tasteful to be pilloried over the heavy exactions that are being 
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made on the ratepayers. If this new interest in seeking means 
to prevent the rates growing still higher, and even to reduce 
them, is maintained, we hope there will be a big reduction in the 
number of electricity concerns that are worked on uncommercial 
lines—that is to say, where insufficient is charged for current to 
meet financial obligations. There is no excuse for these muni- 
cipal malpractices. 


Talking of municipal councils and their 
Suspension of financial doings, we see other councils 
Capital Expenditure. besides Birmingham are suspending local 
schemes in view of the financial position 
generally, and the difficulty of obtaining money on municipal terms. 
Weare much afraid that some time will elapse before the loans of 
municipal authorities will become attractive, owing to the views 
of investors as to interest and dividends, and the goodly slice off 
income that the Government appropriate in these times. We 
have dealt with the Birmingham position in previous issues, and 
with the unsuccessful struggle that the Electricity Committee 
made to be allowed to get on with their Nechells power scheme. 
We now see that, on the recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee, the Liverpool City Council have reduced the expenditure 
that was contemplated this year by the Tramways and Electric 
Power and Lighting Committee. Estimates for 1921 that exceed 
those of 1920 are to be trimmed-down to last year’s level; and 
where estimates are lower than 1920, they are toremain so. The 
economy wave has also reached Leicester. Save in respect of 
expenditure to which the Council are already irrevocably com- 
mitted, all additional capital outlay in every direction is to be 
stopped, owing “‘ to the present position of the city finances, and 
the very serious outlook generally.” Prudence does not appeal 
to some electrical minds; they want to get on with the job of 
making plant and cable extensions and house connections, no 
matter the current cost and future effects. 


Whatever may have been the case in the 

Contracts and Coal past, it does not do now to make gas or 
Price Fluctuations. electricity contracts with the prices fluc- 
tuating only with the cost of coal. Con- 

trasting the accounts of any gas or electricity undertaking to-day 
with those for 1913, it will be seen that, though the cost of coal 
forms a large proportion of the increase that has occurred in 
providing and carrying-on the service, the increased charge for 
labour also stands out with conspicuous boldness. These two 
things should anyway go together in contract clauses providing 
for fluctuations, though preferably the total cost variations should 
be taken into account, seeing that all the items referring to work- 
ing charges have distantly departed from the old more or less 
regular order of change. The Fulham Borough Council provide 
the Battersea Borough Council with a bulk supply of electricity. 
What was probably a good agreement in 1915 is a bad one to-day. 
A clause was then inserted making arrangements for varying the 
prices in relation to fluctuations in the cost of coal; but such a 
thing as wages increases was ignored. The Fulham Council are 
now feeling the burden of this item; and they have submitted a 
claim to Battersea for £2600. Battersea partially acknowledges 
the justice of the claim by offering Fulham £750. What the up- 
shot will be, of course we do not know; but there isa lesson in 


the incident as to making bigger provision than merely for the 
fluctuations of coal prices. 


Evidence as to the universality of com- 
plaint of the inferior electric lamps that 
are now being put upon the market con- 
tinues to be published by the “ Electrical 
Review,” No harm to the electricity industry can come from 
this among electricity consumers; the harm is being done by the 
lamps that the latter use. ‘“ Bad light” and “ fearful expense ”’ 
are the frequent expressions one now hears among electric light 
patrons. The bad light is not always due to the lamps. The 
oscillatory voltages are sometimes the cause. Drops in voltage in 
some areas have been frequent lately; and temporary accession 
of voltage much beyond the normal causes lamps to give-out 
suddenly, and grief is brought to the elements of various electrical 
articles that are said to have the virtue of domestic utility and the 
demerit of running-up heavy biils for repairs and new elements. 
In domestic circles the view is spreading that for working and read- 
ing purposes there is nothing to beat a good incandescent gas 
mantle, and that the electric light is all right for rooms occasion- 
ally used. However, consumers do not need to be told that vacuum 
lamps have degenerated, and that those of the gasfilled type are 
weaklings. It is brought to their knowledge, and is accentuated, 
by constant experience. “J. W. H.” is another correspondent 
of the “ Review” who confirms the complaints of previous corre- 
spondents. He says that occasionally one gets a lamp which runs 
for about 500 hours; but this is decidedly the exception to the 
rule. He places the average life at (to give a round figure) 
200 hours for ordinary metal filament lamps, and at roo hours for 
the gasfilled type. The electrical journals used to speak of 1000 
hours and upwards! Experience challenges their truthfulness. 
“J. W. H.” speaks, too, of gasfilled lamps that were installed to 
replace large arc lamps, with a view to reducing current consump- 
tion. However, far from being economical, he asserts that the 
high cost of the renewal of the gasfilled lamps more than balances 
the running costs of the arc lamps. 


Degenerated 
Electric Lamps. 








Which is the best policy—to abate the 
A Suggestion by the uneconomy of smoke by a heating agent 
‘¢ Review.” that is smoke preventing and labour- 
saving, and at the same time not coal 
wasting, or to abate it by an agent that wastes coal where heating 
is concerned in a most luxuriant fashion? Of course, a dolt 
could answer the question. We have been reading an article in 
the “ Electrical Review.” It is on ‘‘ London’s Atmosphere; ” and 
it was inspired by a contribution by Dr. J. S. Owens to “ Country 
Life.” Dr. Owens is, as our readers are well aware, an authority 
on the question of smoke pollution ; and our contemporary quotes 
from what he says. One of his suggestions is that the semi-coke 
of low-temperature carbonization would go a long way towards 
reducing smoke and economizing coal. Perhaps it would, were 
it a proved commercial proposition. Our contemporary remarks 
upon this: ‘We would venture to point out that a still better 
solution would be the universal adoption of electricity for light- 
ing, warming, and cooking.” We pause over the words “ better ” 
and “ universal ;” and we wonder where our contemporary’s mind 
is, or the extent of its knowledge as to thermal efficiencies and 
costs. We should like it to discuss the matter from the point of 
view of actual thermal value realized in relation to coal expendi- 
ture. Perhaps it might also consider the financial aspects— 
working from capital throughout—from the electricity industry’s 
point of view. Then if our contemporary has never heard of a 
still * better solution ” than the “ universal” adoption of electricity 
for the three uses, lighting, warming, and cooking, we will not 
mind telling it of one—of course, in strict confidence. 
Some time ago we referred to the frequent 
stoppages that there had been in the 
bulk electricity supply by Keighley to 
Bingley. The matter led to differences between the two autho- 
rities; and it may be remembered that to Mr. S. E. Fedden, of 
Sheffield, was entrusted the duty of holding an arbitration to 
decide as to the responsibility. To complete the story, we may 
mention that Mr. Fedden has determined: (1) That the inter- 
ruptions and breakdowns in the supply had been due to neglect 
mainly on the part of the Keighley Electricity Department, and 
to a lesser degree on the part of the Bingley Electricity Depart- 
ment. (2) That everything reasonably requisite under the agree- 
ment had been done by Keighley to ensure the continuity of 
supply; but everything reasonably requisite under the agreement 
to maintain the continuity had not been done. (3) That the 
Keighley Corporation had not done everything reasonably pos- 
sible in accordance with the agreement to restore the supply as 
soon as possible after interruptions and breakdowns. 


Breakdowns. 








A Big Holder for Baltimore. 


There is at present under construction at the Baltimore Gas- 
Works a holder which will have a capacity of 10 million c.ft., and 
will when fully inflated be 228 ft. high. Some 15,000 cubic yards 
of earth are being removed to permit the placing of a concrete 
foundation. The circular base of concrete will be 279 ft. in 
diameter and 18 in. thick from the centre to the 12-ft. wide rim, 
where it becomes 24 in. thick. It will require about 4000 yards 
of concrete. The gasholder itself will float in a tank which will 
have a capacity of 16} million gallons of water; the tank being 
273 ft. inside diameter and 38 ft.deep. The holder will require 
7% million pounds of steel. Its capacity will represent about one- 
third of the daily output of gas in Baltimore. 


_— 
= 





Consumers as Stockholders. 


The Providence (U.S.) Gas Company have arranged to allow 
their 69,000 consumers to share in the stock, and have offered 
them a limited amount at the exact cost to the Company. Refer- 
ring to this new step, the President (Mr. Charles H. Manchester) 
pointed out that the Company is distinctly a local concern, and 
said he believed it would be an ideal condition if every public 
utility undertaking could be owned by its customers in proportion 
to their use of the utility. Each customer would then be served 
at exact cost. This ideal condition might never be attained ; but 
it is his hope that the present offer will prove a step in this direc- 
tion, and will soon result in much wider distribution of the stock 
among the consumers. The arrangement is that customers may 
purchase for themselves, or members of their families, not more 
than five shares for any one person. The payment may be made 
in full, or be spread over four instalments. Interest at the rate 
of 6 p.ct. per annum will be allowed on all partial payments. 
The present dividend of the Company is 8 p.ct. The employees 
have recently been given an opportunity to participate to a limited 
extent in the Company’s capital, on the instalment plan, with the 
result that 60 p.ct. of their employees bought over 1600 shares. 


-— 
— 





The second quarterly meeting of the session of the Scottish 
Junior Gas Association (Eastern District) will be held at Dun- 
fermline on Saturday of this week. Mr. Walter A. Dearden will 
read a paper entitled “ Six Months’ Experience with a Woodall- 
Duckham Vertical Retort Installation.” The members will 
assemble at the gas-works; and after the inspection they will be 
entertained at tea. 
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ROBINSON’S PATENT MIXED-GAS PLANT. 


THE accompanying illustration and brief description have refer- 
ence to a complete gasification plant patented by Mr. Frank H. 
Robinson, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., the Engineer and Manager of the 
Harrogate Gas Company, who has had an installation in opera- 
tion at his works since last August, with very satisfactory results. 
Since the plant has been at work, no alteration whatever has had 
to be made to the setting itself ; and the only change made in the 
mechanism has been to increase the capacity of the blowing plant. 
In fact, the plant has worked so satisfactorily that additional 
settings will be installed during the next few months. 

The plant consists of a horizontal retort-setting with shortened 
retorts terminating in a water-gas generator. When first starting- 
up the plant, coke is fed into the generator, blown to a high tem- 
perature, and blue water gas made; the blow gases being utilized 
to heat the horizontal retorts. When these have reached a suffi- 
cient temperature for the carbonization of coal, they are charged 
in the usual way. The blue water gas made in the generator 
passes through the retorts, over the charge, and sweeps away the 
coal gas, immediately it is produced, direct into the hydraulic 
main. During the “blow,” the coal gas accumulates in the re- 
torts and fills up the top portion of the generator. This is of 
sufficient capacity to retain all the coal gas produced during the 


























ROBINSON'S 





blow, and so prevents any waste of coal gas taking place round 
the retorts during the blow. 

The blast valve on the air-pipe, the steam supply to the genera- 
tor, the steam supply to the blower, and the secondary air supply 
to the setting and the stack valve are all connected to one lever; 
so that only one movement of the lever is required to operate the 
whole plant. All the levers, valves, &c., are accommodated within 
the usual limits of the retort-setting, and only the blower is fixed 
outside. If an electric motor or steam turbine is used for driving 
the fan, however, there is sufficient room beneath the setting for 
this to be fixed. The amount of coal carbonized is largely con- 
trolled by the consumption of coke in the generator; and this is 
sufficiently large to provide a wide margin. The consumption 
of coke in the generator is controlled by the air-blast and the 
quantity of steam used. 

Any quality of gas can be produced, from 280 to 460 B.Th.U. 
per cubic foot according to the amount of steam used for water- 
gas production, with yields of 65,000 and 40,000 c.ft. per ton re- 
spectively, or 18,000,000 B.Th.U. per ton of coal. Low-tempera- 
ture tar is produced, and good yields of ammonia, or the plant can 
be arranged for gasifying the tar. A boy can be put in charge of 
the operating gear, and the charging of the retorts worked in with 
the ordinary retort-settings. Nothing but ash and clinker are re- 
moved from the plant. The plant can be run for producer gas, 
blue water gas, and mixed gas of medium or high quality. 
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A COMPLETE GASIFICATION 


PLANT. 

















WRIGHT GAS-COOKER DEVELOPMENTS. 











THE remarkable impression made by the “ Eagle” gas-range on 
its introduction, and in its subsequent practical use, will predispose 
all concerned in the distribution and the use of gas-cookers to 
greet with no small interest the further development which Messrs. 
John Wright & Co. have since introduced, in the shape of a com- 
bination of their well-known “ Eureka” gas-cooker oven with the 
hotplates of the new “ Eagle” type. 

The advantage in many cases of this arrangement will be at 
once apparent; the time-tried and time-honoured virtues of the 
“ Eureka” oven, both in cooking and in all varieties of bread and 
tea-cake baking, having united with them all the fresh facilities 
and varying manipulations which are rendered possible by the 
new “ Eagle” hotplate, and which give to cooking processes at 








once the certainty of infallible repetition and the zest of new 
adventure. To enlarge upon the special characteristics of this 
hotplate is scarcely necessary, as they have been communicated 
to readers in previous descriptions in these columns, and as the 
apparatus itself has become increasingly well known. It may 
suffice to refer to the facts that the grill is equally efficient and 
economical, whether used for that purpose or for water boiling, 
and to recall the ingenious simplicity with which the boiling- 
burners and the surrounding parts of the hotplate have been 
designed so as to utilize all available heat units for the immediate 
duty required, rather than dissipate them uselessly heating-up a 
mass of cast-iron. The novel convenience of the boiling-burner 
taps will also be remembered—the special “ simmering” position 
of the lever being a great advantage. Passing reference may also 
be made to the arrangement by which side extensions can be 
utilized at will, and either the front or back portions of the open 
hotplate covered-in by “ solid” plates whenever this is found to be 
preferable. Altogether, there need be no hesitation in saying 
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that an apparatus which joins the advantages of the “ Eureka” 
oven with those of the “ Eagle” hotplate is qualified to bring to 
the work of those who use it a new pleasure and interest. It is 
equally true to say that, besides this addition, there is an equally 
valuable subtraction—i.c., the figure by which the apparatus is 
fitted to reduce the cost of fuel as compared with the best earlier 
patterns. 














Wright’s ‘‘N. C. Eureka’’ Cooker with New ‘‘ Eagle’’ Hotplate, 
Side Extensions, Backplate and Plate-Rack complete. 


For special conditions or for special tastes—special apparatus. 
There are a great many cooker users throughout the country to 
whom Wright’s “Compact Eureka” cooker has appealed as em- 
bodying all that is available in the “ Eureka” itself, together with 
certain special features of advantage all its own. To find that 
there is no need to stoop in order to inspect the contents of the 
oven, and that when cleaning is afoot it is unnecessary to get 
down on the floor and with difficulty clean the under-part of the 
cooker and the floor beneath it, are immunities which no house- 
wife can fail to appreciate, and which are attained in the “‘ Com- 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TECHNICAL GAS 
OFFICIALS. 


Tue following report has been received from Mr. F. Herbert 
Stevenson (General Secretary) of the proceedings at the first 
meeting of the newly-elected Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, which was held on the 2oth ult., in Birmingham. 

The Secretary presented a full report upon the organization of 
the Association. The country is divided in a somewhat similar 
manner to that adopted by the National Gas Council—namely, 


England and Wales into seven districts, and Scotland and 
Ireland each one district. Each district has its Organizing 


Committee, with Chairmen and Secretaries; and most of these . 


are now formed and working. It is fully expected the remainder 
will be completed before the next Executive Committee meeting. 

The Executive propose to hold monthly meetings; and it is 
their intention that the members shall be kept regularly posted 
with particulars of their work, which will be sent to the members 
by the District Secretaries monthly. The Executive Committee 
thus hope that a new and keen interest will be raised and main- 
tained among the members. 

The Executive Committee are amending the rules, in accord- 
ance with recommendations received from the districts, with a 
view to their being presented to the members for confirmation at 
the next annual general meeting. The Committee decided to 
recommend the deletion of Rule 3, which has met with some 
objection. Another recommendation was that “member” and 
“associate member” should be substituted throughout the rules 
for “senior” and “ junior” respectively. 

The education scheme of the Institution of Gas Engineers was 
sympathetically discussed ; and it was agreed that the scheme 
was of sufficient importance to the members of the Association 
to warrant the Committee noting its progress, and rendering 
whatever assistance circumstances may require. 














pact Eureka” by the cooker being raised on legs to a considerable 
distance above the floor. This apparatus is now supplied with 
an enamelled door, and with white enamelled base, which greatly 
enhances the appearance of the apparatus, besides facilitating 
cleaning. When these benefits are supplemented by the fitting 
to the stove of the “ Eagle” hotplate, with all its special con- 
trivances and adjuncts andits enhanced efficiency and economies, 
the result is recognizable as a cooker which converts utility into 
luxury; and the widespread and steady call which the makers 
have in years past experienced for their “Compact” cooker, 
cannot fail to be, not merely continued, but substantially in- 
creased, by the appearance of the apparatus in this new form. It 
is only necessary that consumers should come to know that such 
an apparatus is at their disposal. 





The New ‘‘Compact Eureka” Gas-Cooker, with ‘‘ Toorak’’ Plate-Rack, 
showing the Side Extension Plates and the Cast-Iron Stand 
with White Porcelain-Enamelled Top. The Oven Door Panel 

and the Backplate are also White Porcelain-Enamelled. 


The illustration shows the new “ Compact Eureka” cooker, on 
stand, fitted with the new “ Eagle” hotplate. This is depicted 
with its side extensions in position, and also with the back-plate 
and plate-rack, which are features of the “ Eagle” series in all 
its varieties. 





A Scheme for Aiding Research. 


For the purpose of assisting in the carrying-out of engineering 
research, the University of Illinois maintain fourteen research 
graduate assistantships in the Engineering Experiment Station; 
and two similar assistantships have now been established under 
the patronage of the Illinois Gas Association. These assistant- 
ships, for each of which there is an annual salary of $600 and 
freedom from all fees except the matriculation and diploma fees, 
are open to graduates of approved American and foreign univer- 
sities and technical schools who are prepared to undertake 
graduate study in engineering, physics, or applied chemistry. The 
appointment must be accepted for two consecutive collegiate 
years, at the expiration of which period, if all requirements have 
been met, the degree of Master of Science will be conferred. Not 
more than half the time of a research graduate assistant is re- 
quired in connection with the work of the department to which he 
is assigned; the remainder being available for graduate study. 
Preference is given to those applicants who have had some prac- 
tical engineering experience following the completion of their 
undergraduate work. The Engineering Experiment Station was 
established in 1903 for the purpose of conducting investigations 
in all the various branches of engineering, and for the study of 
problems of importance to engineers and to the manufacturing 
and industrial interests of the State of Illinois, 


Ss 
— 


Purifying Acetylene.—For the complete purification of acety- 
lene, a glass of porcelain vessel 10 cm. wide and 30 cm. high is 
fitted with a tube underneath for introducing the crude gas, and 
one above for carrying off the purified gas. At the bottom of the 
vessel is a layer of moistened coke or felt. Upon this is placed 
a perforated wooden plate, and then a coarse linen bag filled with 
the purifying chemicals. The bag must be large enough to 
occupy the whole width of the vessel. A second perforated 
wooden plate and a few- layers of moist felt close the top of the 
device. When the gas is passed through the vessel, the mechanical 
impurities are removed by the.coke or felt filter ; and the chemical 








admixtures are fixed by the chemicals in the bag. 
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MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to the Leigh Corporation Gas-Works. 

The members of the Manchester and District Junior Gas 
Association paid a visit to the Leigh Corporation Gas-Works 
last Saturday. There was a very good attendance. The Engi- 
neer and Manager (Mr. F. Bowen, M.Sc.) received the party, who 
were divided into four groups and conducted round the works. 
Messrs. Martlew, Mort, and Heaton acted as guides. ; 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANT. 


The retort-house contains seven beds of inclined retorts (six 
in each bed) taking 6 cwt. per charge. At right angles, and com- 
municating by platforms, is an installation of Dessau vertical 
retorts, comprised of three beds of 18 retorts to each bed, each 
retort taking a charge of to cwt. Steaming is done during the 
latter part of carbonization period. 

The exhausters, of which there are two, have a capacity of 
40,000 and 50,000 c.ft. per hour respectively. A small carburetted 
water gas plaat (Humphreys and Glasgow) of 350,000 c.ft. per day 
capacity, is placed in a compact building apart, and is complete 
with “ De Lavel” 15 u.p. steam-turbine driven fans, in duplicate. 
The fans are run at 2500 revolutions per minute. 

The scrubber-washer, of a million cubic feet capacity, is of the 
Holmes type. There are two holders, 640,000 c.ft., also a relief 
holder with a capacity of 35,000 c.ft. The district is governed by 
three district governors. The station meter has a capacity of 
40,000 c.ft. per hour. The six purifiers are installed in a well- 
built house, and are complete with travelling crane for lifting 
the covers. 

The sulphate plant is capable of making 160 tons’per annum. 
The make of gas last year was 180 millions. There is a pleasing 
showroom in an upper room of the offices. 

A VoTE oF THANKS. 

At the conclusion of the tour round the works, the members re- 
assembled in the offices. 

Mr. Livesey (Stretford) moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Bowen, 
and to the Chairman and the Gas Committee for the kind hospitality 
extended to them. 

Mr. W. N. H. Situ (Darwen) having seconded the vote, 

Mr. Bowen, in reply, said it had been a pleasure to show the mem- 
bers round and to be of servicetothem, He was always glad to help, 
and was of opinion that they could not meet too often to exchange 
views on certain troublesome features. 

High tea was served in the Leigh Co-operative Rooms. 


The Organization and Equipment of Bye-Product Works. 
Mr. Harorp J. Haitstone (Rochdale) at the conclusion of the tea 
read his paper on this subject—see “ JourNAL” for Jan. 26 (p. 231). 


DISCUSSION. 

The Presivent (Mr. J. Bridge) agreed with the author upon the 
importance of careful consideration being given to the lay-out of the 
plant, and thought that as juniors and prospective gas engineers they 
should pay great attention to this. 

Mr. Batterssy (Bury) said he would prefer a steam-jacketed tap 
on the still run-off pipe, as this would obviate the firing of the tar. It 
was also advisable to protect the still shell by a 44-in. lining of brick- 
work where the gases first entered the flue. 

Mr. W. L. HEALD (Preston) spoke about the advisability of stan- 
dardization of valves, pumps, and anything that could be standardized 
—not merely that a 2-in, to a 24-in. valve could be replaced as a whole 
by another make or type, but that the various parts of a valve, pump, 
&c., could be replaced. For instance, if a plug of a plug cock broke, 
and the body was good, one ought to be able merely to replace the 
plug, and so on. 

Mr. CarTErR (Liverpool) said most of them were not concerned with 
tar plants in their own works, and they had difficulty in obtaining 
information as to what really did happen in tar works. Mr. Hailstone 
had given them a very good idea what was done, and dealt with the 
difficulties that were to be expected, and also how they could be over- 
come. In connection with tar emulsion, he (Mr. Carter) bad found 
it good practice to take all the emulsion to the bottom of the well. 
The good tar then dissolved the tar out of the emulsion, and thus 
liberated the tar. 

Mr. CieacG (Burnley) gave a brief description of a 20-ton continuous 
tar plant, and showed how, by a slight alteration, it had been possible 
to increase the capacity from 20 to 30 tons per day. He personally 
was not in favour of the intermittent still. He thought that 5 p.ct. of 
water content was the highest that could be successfully worked ; and 
that all works of a fair size ought to have a tar distillation plant 
installed. : 

Mr. AppLEBEE (Manchester) moved a vote of thanks to the author. 
He was sure that the information given in the paper was sound, as he 
knew from practical experience gained by woiking such plants. 

Mr. W. Preston (Stretford) seconded. 

Mr. Hairston: replied to the various questions asked. In spite of 
what had been said in regard to continuous stills, he was somewhat in 
favour of the intermittent type, on account of the greater convenience 
in starting-up and shutting-down, which had to be done for various 
reasons from time to time, and without much warning. He referred 
to beam methods that had been adopted to deal with the water-gas 
emulsion. 





The Presipent and Mr. W. L. HEALp (District Secretary) re- 
ported upon the work of the National Association of Technical 
Gas Officials. 





THOUGHTS ON THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
OF A GAS ENGINEER. 


By WILLIAM BEnneETT, Associate of the Manchester College of 
Technology—Mechanical Engineering. 
[Address to the Scottish Junior Gas Association, Western 
District, Feb. 5.] 


The problem of educating and training gas engineers has been 
occupying the minds of all thinking men in the industry for many 
years. At present their training is haphazard ; there is no system 
at all; and it is beginning to be recognized that the present-day 
gas engineers will have to give way to men who are better edu- 
cated and trained, if the gas industry is to hold its own. Our 
monopoly has gone; and we are now in competition with other 
sources of energy, and must be capable of fighting. The only 
way in which we can succeed is by efficient management; and 
we cannot have this without well-educated and trained engineers 
and managers. Mr. Bywater, in an address to the Midland Junior 
Gas Association in February, 1914, brought forward this question, 
and suggested approaching the Council of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers with a view to formulating a scheme of education and 
training. Seven years have passed, and we are still without a 
proper system of education and training approved by what should 
be the leading or parent body of the profession. One would have 
thought that years ago the Institution would have set its house in 
order, and not waited until requested by the Juniors to do so. 

We hear much talk of raising the status of the profession ; 
and some have rather peculiar notions of how this is to be accom- 
plished. Itis not desirable for gas engineers to form an Associa- 
tion having any resemblance to atrade union. This is the surest 
way of lowering rather than raising the status of gas engineering. 
The standard of education and technical attainments of gas en- 
gineers must be raised much beyond what the average is to-day ; 
and the only way to do this is to see that the right class of youths 
enter the industry after a proper preliminary education and 
training, and that their education and training are from the onset 
and all the time directed towards making them gasengineers. We 
have many men at the present time who turned to gas engineering 
after having failed at other occupations. These men could never 
dream of becoming mechanical and civil engineers—so why gas 
engineers? Is our profession a “ Mugs Alley”? It would almost 
seem like it. Before we can profitably consider any method of 
education and training to fit a man for the responsibility of 
management and engineering in a gas-works, we must know what 
are the qualifications necessary to carry-out efficiently the duties 
of such an office, and also take account of the different classes of 
youths to be catered for. 

Gas engineering is chemical engineering; and the successful 
engineer must have a sound knowledge of the scientific principles 
of chemistry and engineering, and their application. That is to 
say, he must be capable of designing and erecting plant to carry 
out chemical and mechanical processes, and must have sufficient 
knowledge of chemistry to be able to control the working of the 
plant and to appreciate the efficiency of the process. A man is 
not a qualified works’ chemist until he has spent a fair time in the 
works laboratory ; and no man can be an engineer without pass- 
ing through the shops and drawing office. It follows, then, that 
any youth who desires to take up the gas engineering profession 
must be prepared for a long training. Otherwise he becomes 
but half-trained—he is either just a chemist or just an engineer, 
and probably not much of either. He must have a knowledge of 
men, and be able to control and direct men. In men, I include 
committees and directors—they are sometimes more troublesome 
and difficult to deal with than workmen. He must have business 
capacity and a knowledge of book-keeping and commercial work. 
It is no use being a good engineer and chemist, and saving money 
on the works, if you make bad business transactions. He must 
possess character and the personal qualities of tact and courtesy. 
Apart from his technical education in gas engineering, he should 
have received a sound general education, fitting him to mix with 
credit in any society. The public judge the gas profession by the 
gas engineers of their acquaintance; and if the general education 
of gas engineers is low, the public will place the status of the gas 
profession at that level. They are not in a position to judge gas 
engineering qualifications ; but they can and do judge on general 
education. 

Now as to the classes of youths we have to cater for. First 
we have those whose position in life is such that an immediate 
salary is not necessary, and second those who have entered the 
gas-works, on the works, district, office, or laboratory, and have to 
earn as far as they can the means of their subsistence. For both 
these classes education must be on broad lines. There must be a 
thorough grounding in first principles. The habit of systematic 
study and logical thinking must be acquired; and education must 
be progressive. A collection of certificates, unless acquired by a 
systematic course of study, is no criterion of a man’s fitness for 
higher appointment. Most youths at the present time start the 
wrong way about. They study gas engineering and supply, get 
the honours City and Guilds certificate, and then jump about 
from subject to subject without any set plan or system other than 
collecting certificates. I believe in examinations, I believe in the 
granting of certificates—they act as a goal or incentive ; but they 
are not the be-all and end-all. It is not so much the knowledge 
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acquired but the training that really matters. Much of the know- 
ledge acquired in preparing for examinations is very soon for- 
gotten; but if elementary and essential principles are remem- 
bered and understood, the mental training received enables these 
principles to be applied to complex problems. 

At the risk of appearing undemocratic, I must say I think that 
the engineer of the future will be drawn mostly from the first 
class. He will be a man who has had a university or college 
training with the practical work of engineering in an engineering 
works sandwiched in or succeeding. I do not think you can 
make engineers by attendance at evening classes for two hours 
per evening for (say) three evenings per week. You get a little 
knowledge of engineering which you can talk knowingly about ; 
but you do not, except in few instances, become an engineer. 
Should you be fortunate in obtaining an appointment as engineer 
to some works, you do with your engineering as you do with your 
laundry—you put it out to men, who, not being acquainted with 
your works and working conditions so well as you, are not able 
to design for your requirements so efficiently as would a practical 
well-trained engineer occupying your position. The undertaking 
thus suffers, and with the undertaking the industry generally. 
Now we want to do away with all this. We want men who are 
chemical engineers, men who, given the time (and an engineer 
should always see that he has sufficient staff to leave him free for 
essential work), can design their own alterations and extensions 
as well as control their processes. Such men can be produced 
best by undergoing a regular engineering training, if possible in 
one or other of the constructional gas engineering works. 

From both classes of youths the same standard of education 
and training as far as possible should be required. It is not 
what men entering the industry can afford in the way of educa- 
tion and training, but what the needs of the profession demand ; 
and it is idle to retard the progress of the industry by lowering 
the standard of qualifications on the sentimental ground that 
you wish to give every man a chance, and so base your system of 
education and training on the main idea that the young man 
must be got as quickly as possible into a position with a good 
salary attached to it. Taking the case of a youth drawn from 
the first class, he will leave school at sixteen years of age with a 
sound knowledge up to Matriculation standard of English Lan- 
guage and Literature, English History, Mathematics, French, 
Mechanics, and Chemistry. Whether he should then proceed to 
the University and take his degree in Mechanical Engineering, 
and then get practical experience in an engineering shop, or vice 
versa, is open to discussion. Some think that practical training 
first makes a student afterwards look with practical superiority 
on theoretical questions, while others hold that he gets some idea 
of what his work is to be, and so takes a deeper interest in 
studies which he sees are locked-up in his work. 

Personally, I am inclined to think it is better for a youth’s 
studies to be fairly continuous. At sixteen years, he is at an age 
when study is not hard; and there are none of the counter-attrac- 
tions which appear later in life to take him away from serious 
study. At the same time I recognize the value of early workshop 
apprenticeship. A youth in the workshop mixes with men of 
experience, and learns the use of tools, and the nature of mate- 
rials. He gets familiar with general engineering work, and gets 
to understand workmen and, working with them, appreciates their 
point of view—which serves him in good stead later when placed 
in control of men. In order to secure the advantages of con- 
tinuous study and also early workshop training, I think a student 
should spend six months at college in each of four successive 
years, and the remaining time in an engineering works. At col- 
lege he would be able to get in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms 
from October to March, and in four years would cover the ordi- 
nary degree course in Mechanical Engineering. His training in 
the workshop during this time would be six months in the pattern 
shop, six months in the foundry, six months in the machine shop, 
and six months in the fitting shop. On leaving college, he would 
spend six months in the boiler and structural departments of the 
works, and then six months outside erecting—completing his en- 
gineering trainirg with twelve months in the drawing office. He 
should now enter a medium-sized gas-works (large works are no 
use for training gas engineers), two whole days per week for four 
years being spent at college studying Chemical Technology and 
Gas Engineering. This would include Organic and Inorganic 
Chemistry, Gas Analysis, Gas Engineering, Chemistry of Gas 
Manufacture, and Gas Supply. Suitable day courses could be 
arranged at all large centres. On the works the young men 
would spend varying periods in the office, drawing office, labora- 
tory, on the test plant, in the works, and on the district. At 
twenty-six years of age he would be a well-trained gas engineer ; 
and providing he possessed the character and personal qualities 
required, he would be capable of filling the post of Assistant on 
any works with credit to himself and to the industry. 

I think that the Institution of Gas Engineers should institute a 
Board of Studies. This Board should hold examinations (both 
oral and written) in Gas Engineering and Supply. We ought not 
to rely upon any certificates issued by outside educational bodies. 
Before admittance to these examinations, a candidate should be 
required to satisfy the Board as to his general educational quali- 
fications, that he had passed an approved course of study, and 
had had good practical experience and training. Certificates 
could be granted on the results of these examinations; but the 
final certificate should only be given to men who have success- 
fully passed these examinations and occupied a responsible posi- 





tion as Assistant or some similar position for twelve months. This 
Final Certificate would become of great value—it would in fact 
become the hall-mark of a gas engineer. 

Now to deal with the second class of students, which at present 
is by far the greater in numbers. The education and training of 
these students is a problem. We have students of various ages 
and various occupations, also of varying degrees of primary edu- 
catign. At the outset the student is in for a hard grind of long 
continuous study if he is to be successful. His hours of study 
are limited to evenings when he has finished his daily task, and 
that he should persevere through it all is evidence of determination 
and the will to progress which are essential to successful manage- 
ment. Personally, I do not believe in evening study. I do not think 
it is right, or beneficial to the health of a youth to expect him to 
work all day and then study into the late hours of the night; 
nor do I think it is the kind of training which will produce the 
kind of men we require. If a student's general education is not 
up to the standard, then evening study is essential. He should 
study the subjects required to pass the Matriculation Examina- 
tion. I should like tosee the District Gas Associations approach 
the college authorities in their various districts with a view to 
getting instituted part-time day courses in gas engineering. These 
courses should be open to any student recommended by the engi- 
neer of the works employing him, provided that the student is 
able to produce evidence of good character and the necessary 
standard of generaleducation. The selected student would attend 
this day course for one whole day per week. He would have 
leisure for private study, and would attend the lectures and labora- 
tory work fresh, and not jaded after a day’s work, as is the case 
with evening classes. We hear a lot of talk about the education 
of gas engineers and helping the juniors; but you want a little less 
talk and more practical help. I look forward to gas engineers 
displaying a practical interest in their subordinates by getting 
these day courses introduced, and allowing any employees of 
promise to attend them. 

The course would have to include Mechanical Engineering, 
Chemical Technology, and Gas Engineering, and would cover a 
number of years. If a student is ambitious and possessed of grit 
and the right spirit, he will not mind this so long as he knows he 
is working on right lines towards his ambition. I give below what 
I consider would be a suitable syllabus for these courses. But of 
course each man has his own views; and this could be amended. 


First Year. 
Mechanics. Internal Combus- ) This is the part-time Day Course 
tion Engines. Engineering Draw- | in Mechanical Engineering at 
ing. Mathematics. Heat-Engines. [ the Manchester College of Tech- 
Laboratory. nology. 


Second Year. 
Enea “ gars ages or This is the part-time Day Course 
cing Mi v; e Denk Ma. in Mechanical Engineering at the 
matics. Machine Vesign. “a ' Manchester College of Tech- 
terial Testing. Machine Testing eaie 
Laboratories. By: 


Third Year. 


Inorganic Chemistry. Inorganic Chemistry Laboratory. Physics 
for Chemists. Physics Laboratory. Organic Chemistry (1). Organic 
Chemistry Laboratory. 

Fourth Year. 


Organic Chemistry (11). Organic Chemistry Laboratory. Inorganic 
Chemistry Laboratory. Gas Analysis. 
Fifth Year. 


Chemistry of Gas Manufacture (1). Gas Engineering (1). Chemi- 
cal Analysis of Coal. Gas Analysis. Gas Supply (1). 


Sixth Year. 


Chemistry of Gas Manufacture (11). Gas Engineering (11). Gas 
Supply (11). 


It is for the engineers to help these students in their careers by 
giving them opportunities of gaining experience on the works, dis- 
trict, and works laboratory. Such students would submit them- 
selves for examinations in the same way as other candidates. 

I do not say the training of these students would be so good as 
of the others, nor do I think you would produce so high a stan- 
dard of gas engineers; but I do think you would get a vast im- 
provement on our present-day engineers. 

For students who cannot attend lectures owing to being too 
far away from any educational centres, there are correspondence 
classes. Such students are at a great disadvantage, for they 
have no chance of getting practical work in the laboratories, and 
reading alone is but poor mental training. 

One cannot write on the education of a gas engineer without 
pointing out the educational value of the Junior Gas Associations. 
A student intending to take up gas engineering as a profession 
should at the outset join the Junior Gas Association of his dis- 
trict. His mind will be broadened, and his individuality deve- 
luped. He will meet men whose work and studies lie in similar 
grooves to his own. He will be able to talk his problems over 
with them ; and the exchange of ideas will be of benefit all round. 
He should get up and take part in the discussions on papers 
read, and should contribute a paper himself. I would make it 
one of the conditions of membership of a Senior Association that 
a candidate should have read a paper before one of the Junior 
Associations. The value of visits to various works along with 





the Association cannot be over estimated; and by reading the 
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Technical Journals a student will be able to keep well abreast 
of the times. 

The be may be asked, What is to be the end of it all? 
After all this study and training, what recompense are we to 
receive? Icertainly think that when you have made a qualifying 
examination for membership of the Institution and your training 
and examination requirements are set high enough to weed-out 
the unfit, the level of the — will be raised in the eyes of 
the public, and salaries will follow. I do not think you can gauge 
a man’s abilities, his worth, or his responsibilities, by the number of 
cubic feet of gas he sells per annum. The incentive to gain works 
strongly with us all. We all like to feel that if we work hard 
and put forward our best efforts, we ourselves shall derive some 
benefit; and I think that remuneration should be based on the 
financial and working results of the undertaking. My own salary 
is based on the cost of gas per thousand cubic feet sold, with a 
sliding-scale for workmen’s wages and price of coal, and having 
safeguards for renewals and repairs. This seems to me an 
equitable basis. 


atin 


SOME ASPECTS OF GAS DISTRIBUTION. 


By F. R. G. Grant, of St. Ives, Cornwall. 
[A Paper read before the Cornish Association of Gas Managers.] 


In this paper I am going to try to deal with pressure, leakage, 
main-laying, and high-pressure gas as briefly as possible, and will 
endeavour to reply to any criticism you may make, or answer any 
questions you may put to me at the end. 


As I intend to show how pressure difficulties can be overcome 
by means of high-pressure gas, perhaps it will be as well, in the 
first place, to outline the essential parts of a high-pressure 
installation ; and in doing so it must be borne in mind that I am 
not dealing with costs in this paper. 

Everything connected with the plant ought to be put down in 
duplicate, to allow for repairs and renewals. Inthe first place we 
require a compressor, which ought to be of the reciprocating type. 
The rotary type of compressor, though quite suitable for some 
purposes, such as compressing gas into a main for high-pressure 
lighting, will not compress gas to a pressure high enough to leave 
a working margin, and would for a large scheme be altogether 
unsuitable. With the former type of compressor, a pressure can 
be maintained sufficient to meet any demand, no matter how 
great. The next part of the plant is a receiver or holder. This 
is a cylindrical vessel like an ordinary boiler shell—in fact, an old 
boiler, provided it will stand the pressure, makes a very good re- 
ceiver. The works’ governors come next; then the high-pressure 
main; and lastly the district governors. These then are the 
essential parts of the installation; but of course you will under- 
stand that no scheme can be complete without a set of recording 
gauges registering the pressure at its different stages. 

Having enumerated the different parts of the installation, I will 
as briefly as possible describe the function of each. The com- 
pressor must, for several reasons, be powerful enough to com- 
press gas into the receiver at a pressure much in excess of 
that required in the high-pressure main. There must be a large 
reserve of power behind your works governors to enable them to 
meet any sudden demand for more gas, and at the same time to 
maintain a level gauge in the high-pressure maiz. There must 
also be as large as possible a reserve of gasin the receiver, in case 
anything happens to the compressor which necessitates changing- 
over. The receiver is practically a small gasholder, the capacity 
of which is determined by the pressure inside it. For example, a 
receiver which has a capacity of 1000 c.ft. at atmospheric pres- 
sure would hold nearly 7000 c.ft. at a pressure of 100 lbs. per 
sq. in. Or further to show how capacity is increased by pressure, 
the well-known oxygen cylinder at a pressure of 130 atmospheres 
contains 100 c.ft. of oxygen. 

The duty of the works governors is to reduce the pressure of the 
gas from that in the receiver te that which is required in the high- 
pressure main—say from 50 lbs. to 5 or 10 lbs. The pressure 
on the outlet of the governor is altered as required by means of 
weights; but whatever pressure the governor is set to give, it 
will maintain it, through being automatically controlled by the 
outlet pressure. 

The district governor or governors are set to reduce the pressure 
from whatever pressure isin the high-pressure main to the pressure 
required in the low-pressure main in inches water column. If 
services are to be taken direct off the high-pressure main, a small 
house governor will be required at the end of the service, or one 
governor can be used for a street or group of houses. 








PRESSURE TROUBLES. 


I now pass to pressure troubles, either shortage of, or varia- 
tions in, pressure. There can be no doubt that the manager 
who has no pressure troubles is a very busy man. Many of 
us are suffering from pressure troubles, perhaps through want 
of foresight many years ago; or it may be places and districts 
have grown to an extent which could not have been anticipated. 
Nevertheless the trouble is there, and complaints. come in from 
dissatisfied consumers; and the means in all probability is not at 
hand permanently to stop the complaints. As a rule they come 
from a district a considerable distance from the works, and are 
therefore hardest to deal with. In some cases, the initial pressure 











at the works might be raised, though this cannot always be done. 
But I am afraid this would mean helping one set of consumers at 
the expense of another set. And as to-day the success or other- 
wise of a gas undertaking depends on the verdict of its customers, 
the question of bad or varying pressures must be solved in a per- 
manent way. It might be said (and this has been done in many 
cases), put down a gasholder in or near the district where the 
trouble is. This would no doubt help or nearly cure the trouble. 
But is there any guarantee that this is going to be any more a 
permanent solution of the problem than was the gasholder at the 
works in the first instance? In any case it would almost certainly 
mean laying a main to supply the holder with gas, and also pro- 
viding a district governor. Of course it might be possible, if the 
pressure trouble was only at night, to fill the holder during the 
day from the existing main; but as the demand for gas for cook- 
ing, heating, and power is ever on the increase, and as eventually 
the day load on the mains will exceed the night load (a state of 
things we are all looking forward to), I am afraid this must be 
ruled-out in almost every case. 

By installing a gasholder, the question of bad pressure in the 
mains would be greatly solved, if not altogether so. But what 
would there be to prevent the same thing from happening else- 
where in the district, due to a greater demand for gas? You can- 
not keep on putting down gasholders indefinitely. Another way 
would be to take out the mains which were small, if that were all 
the trouble; but by doing this the risk would be run of upsetting 
some other part of the district. Also in some places the trunk 
mains are working up to their full capacity. After all, can you by 
means of any of these methods maintain a pressure which does 
not vary, or show anything like a level chart wherever it is placed 
in the district ? 

What is it, then, that must be done? Is it to be able to send 
gas out at a pressure of anything from between 40-1o0ths and 
20-1oths, with the latter as a minimum? No; that is not it to 
my mind. What is requiredisthis. Whatever the pressure that 
is needed in a district or districts, that pressure must be main- 
tained at all times under all conditions to within 1-roth or 2-r1oths 
either way. This, I venture to say, might well be termed the 
ideal so far as pressure is concerned; and in these days of keen 
competition this ideal will at all times have to be aimed at. To 
obtain this, or anything like it, it must be possible to get 
the initial pressure to whatever part of the district it is re- 
quired—that is, instead of having your initial pressure at the 
works, you must be able to carry it along with you; and this can 
be done by means of a high-pressure main. This may seem to 
be a big thing to undertake; but what is aimed at is a big thing. 
It will make it possible to deliver the goods up to their full 
value to the customer who is ready to use and pay for them. I 
said just now that you must take your initial pressure with you, 
and use it where it is needed. With your high-pressure main you 
have got it. It will be more easily understood when you realize 
that 1 lb. per sq. in. is equal to about 28 in. water column, or that 
to record the pressure equal to 10 lbs. per square inch you would 
require to have a water-gauge about 23 ft. in height; so that no 
matter what the consumption may be off your main, the pressure 
will be maintained. If you wished further to help your works 
pressure you could isolate this district and feed altogether from 
the high-pressure main. 

This, then, is the method which I should advocate to abolish 
pressure troubles, and reach as nearly as possible that ideal about 
which I spoke just now. It has been adopted in many parts of 
the country, and, so far as I know, has not yet failed to give 
satisfaction. I will give one case. At a works on the Continent 
where the day-load exceeded the night-load by about four times, 
there was a district about three miles from the works where the 
pressure fell to 10-10ths during certain hours of the day. A high- 
pressure main was laid; and immediately the pressure was raised 
to 30-10ths, and maintained at this figure all the time, day and 
night. 

' Main-LayINnG AND LEAKAGE. 

I now pass to what is another interesting and vital aspect of 
gas distribution—main-laying and leakage. I couple these, and 
deal with them together, because one is to a very great extent 
dependent on the other. There can be no doubt that leaky mains, 
both through joints and pipes, contribute more largely than any- 
thing else to the percentage of unaccounted-for gas in any under- 
taking. I may be treading a dangerous and contentious ground 
when I say I believe that where there is lead—and I include lead 
wool in this—in socket and spigot joints, there is almost sure to 
be leakage sooner or later; and if it is a high-pressure joint, it 
will be very soon. 

In these days when gas is being sent out, even in low-pressure 
mains, at a pressure far greater than was the case some years 
ago—and many mains are known to leak to a greater extent than 
formerly—this question of leakage is bound to crop-up when new 
mains are required; and so the question may well be asked: 
** What is it to be—cast-iron or steel?” though, of course, it is 
not so difficult to answer as it was a few years ago, when it was 
a question of: “ Shall I keep to the old method, or follow the 
pioneers of steel mains?” One has merely to study the ever- 
increasing output of the tube makers to know that the question is 
being answered in no uncertain manner. My own opinionis that, 
notwithstanding that cast-iron mains are still being used to a great 
extent, and have even been put in the ground by some eminent 
engineers, to carry gas at a fairly high pressure, steel mains, and 
steel mains only, ought to be used to carry gas at any pressure. 
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We know that steel mains will carry gas at the highest pressures 
without leakage ; and what is good enough for gas at high pres- 
sure must be good enough for gas at low pressure. 

Between cast iron or steel in the actual work of main-laying, in 
‘my opinion there is no comparison. Steel pipes up to a certain 
size will spring round corners. You can get your pipes so that you 
only have a joint every 10 yards or so—no split-sockets; and, 
what is of far more consequence in these days of costly labour, 
steel mains need not be laid so deep in the ground as cast-iron 
mains—anything from-18 in. to 2 ft., and sometimes even 12 in., 
under the surface is sufficient. Those of us who have laid mains 
by scores of miles only too well know what that extra foot or so 
of excavating required means when putting in cast-iron mains— 
more labour, wider trenches, more obstacles, and higher mainten- 
ance costs. In fact, with steel mains the work takes only about 
half the time to carry out. 

Steel pipes, even with lead joints, have another advantage over 
cast-iron mains. It is not a very rare thing to find gas leaking 
through the cast-iron pipe itself. To come to the jointing of these 
steel mains, I again maintain that gas, especially at high pressure, 
will leak at a socket jointed with lead in any form. Gas has a 
way of getting out of anything in a manner peculiar to itself. I 
have seen valves with gun-metal linings, and which have been 
guaranteed by the makers to stand a test and remain tight at a 
water pressure of 250 lbs. per square inch, leak freely at a gas 
pressure of only zo lbs. per squareinch. I have used some scores 
of valves of different makes, all guaranteed to stand tight at the 
above test; but I never found one to be bottle-tight at 100 lbs. 
per square inch gas pressure. Just think for a moment what this 
means. The valves are faced and fitted by highly-skilled work- 
men, using high-grade tools; and I can only come to the con- 
clusion that the parts of the valve are only face to face and not 
jointed together. 

What chance therefore has a joint filled with run lead or lead 
wool, be it never so well caulked, to remain permanently gas-tight 
when it is subjected to the vibration, and very often the direct 
weight, of the heavy traffic of to-day? The gas may not come 
directly through the joint itself—that is, the lead—but I believe 
it is bound to leak out, sooner or later, between the joint and the 
pipe; and this tendency to leak will, of course, become greater 
as the pressure inside the pipe is increased. This brings me to 
what I believe to be not an alternative to cast-iron or steel mains 
with lead joints, but the only satisfactory and safe way of 
laying and jointing gas-mains—namely, steel pipes with welded 
joints. Where this method is used, I know that leakage can be 
practically eliminated so far as mains are concerned. 


STEEL‘ PirEs AND WELDED JoInTs. 


Not only is this satisfaction to be gained, but you know that, 
no matter what difficulties. arise during the process of laying the 
main, you have the means and material on the ground to over- 
come them. You need not order or wait for specials—you make 
them on the spot to suit the place where they are required. All 
you require, in addition to your pipes, are a few bends, which you 
can cut-up and weld-on where required. You make your T pieces 
or Y pieces to any angle, shape, or size. You can make your own 
reducers if necessary, and, if it is a low-pressure main, your own 
syphons, (if it is a high-pressure main, none are required). You 
weld-on sockets for services where needed, and also branches for 
future extensions. The plant required for oxy-acetylene welding 
and cutting consists of a portable generator, cutting and welding 
blowpipes, and cylinders of oxygen, with the necessary reducing 
gauge for the oxygen, which is reduced from about 1700 lbs. 
pressure to about 18 Ibs. for welding steel pipes. In place of the 
generator, cylinders of dissolved acetylene can be had; but these 
are not always satisfactory, the acetylene having a tendency to 
become liquified. 

In connection with steel pipes, the question is bound to crop- 
up: “ How long will these pipes last?” To this question there 
is no answer at present. Time alone will tell. But I do know of 
one steel main which has been in the ground for about twenty- 
five years, and which had to be relaid a few years ago, owing to 
bad leakage at the joints. The sockets were cut off and the pipes 
welded together ; the pipes in this case, when the wrapping was 
taken off, being as good as the day they came from the makers. Of 
course, the life of steel pipes depends almost wholly upon the manner 
in which they are coated and wrapped. It is therefore advisable 
to pay the extra cost and have them double wrapped. This 
means that, taking into consideration the lapping of the cloth, 
there would be practically four thicknesses of wrapping on the 
pipes. Great care must be taken when wrapping the joints, and 
also, as the cloth sometimes gets rubbed off in places during the 
process of laying, the pipes should be examined for bare spots 
and wrapped where these are found. I have found it to be a 
good plan to soak the jute in a solution of boiling tar and pitch 
with a little lime in it, and then, after the joint has been wrapped, 
to cover over with a solution of tar, pitch, resin, and lime put on 
with a brush. It will then be found that this corresponds very 
nearly with the rest of the cloth on the pipes. 


A Comparison TEsT. 


I stated that I believed that where there is lead in sockets 
there is almost sure to be leakage, and that where a main is 
welded there is none; so that it is only fair I should try to verify 
this. To do this let me take one case out of many known to me, 
and which can be vouched for by the gentleman who was manager 








at the time at the place in question. A long length of 6 in, steel 
high-pressure welded main, about 1200 yards or so, was filled with 
gas compressed to a pressure of 101 lbs. per square inch, and 
then blanked-off with a gauge attached sbowing the pressure. 
The greater part of this length of main was above ground; and 
when the heat of the sun was on it during the middle of the day, 
the pressure rose to nearly 103 lbs., while at night, when the tem- 
perature was lowest, it fell to just over toolbs. This variation in 
pressure went on for two days and two nights, and not once did the 
pressure fall below 100 lbs. This 6 in. main was being laid in 
the same trench as an 8-in. low-pressure steel main, which was 
being jointed with caulked lead wool in long sleeve joints. The 
contractors for the 6-in. main were asked to test a length of this 
8-in. main (about 500 yds.) ; and they could not get more than about 
43 lbs. into it. It leaked at every joint; and in some two hours 
the pressure fell to about 20 lbs., after which it wasemptied. Ido 
not maintain that every main with lead joints would be the same 
as this was; but I do maintain that you run the danger of the 
same thing happening. 

I have endeavoured to show you that I believe that, by the 
methods suggested, two of the distribution troubles of a gas 
undertaking can be practically done away with—bad pressures and 
leaking. For the distribution of gas, the possibilities of high 
pressure with steel welded mains I believe to be unlimited. I 
know of one installation, with which I was largely concerned, 
which was the means of closing-down four gas-works, and not 
only supplying with gas the districts of these works, but also 
taking in many other districts which had never had, nor were 
likely to have, gas—the whole being worked from one centre 
which is over twenty miles from the furthest place supplied. The 
length of mains laid in this case was about 50 miles. 


— 


LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR 
GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to the Lots Road Electric Power House. 
Some eighty members of the Association availed themselves of 
the privilege afforded by Mr. Z. E. Knapp, Maintenance and Con- 


struction Manager to the London Electric Railway Company, to 
visit last Friday their large generating station at Chelsea. With 
them was the President of the Association, Mr. Frank J. Pearce, of 
the North Middlesex Gas Company. The company were divided 
into two parties under Mr. Wray (Assistant Engineer) and Mr. 
Davis. Much interest was taken in the condensing and steam 
plant, but more especially in the coal raising, conveying and bun- 
kering, and automatic feeding and stoking. At one point in the tour, 
they were shown no less than 12,000 tons in the bunkers over the 
furnaces, all of which was moving by gravitation to feed under the 
large Babcock and Wilcox boilers, for steam raising for working 
the turbines. The party were fortunate in being present when 
the traffic rush-hour for home on trains and trams came on, and 
therefore saw everything at work at full pressure. 

The coal is almost solely river-borne by barges. It is taken 
from the barges by grabs, and delivered by belt and bucket con- 
veyors to bunkers. Coal can be taken in at the rate of 240 tons 
per hour. The coal-bunkers over the boiler-house are of a capa- 
city of 15,000 tons. A new coal-tank, 98 ft. diameter and 75 ft. 
deep, holds 20,000 tons of small coal. The station was originally 
designed for a total capacity of 57,700 k.w. The present plant 
consists of eight turbo generators of 6000 «.w. each, and one of 
15,000. The speed of both new and old sets is 1000 revolutions 
per minute. The boiler-room is designed for an ultimate equip- 
ment of 80 Babcock and Wilcox boilers, each having 5212 sq. it. 
of heating surface and 672 sq. ft. of super-heating surface. The 
present equipment is 64 boilers, with superheaters and econo- 
mizers. Each boiler has chain-grate stokers, and two grates of 
85 sq. ft. area. 

All the condensers are of surface type. For the first eight 
machines, the tubes are vertical, having each a total cooling area of 
15,000 sq. ft. The new set is of twin type, and the tubes are hori- 
zontal. Condensing water is taken from the river. 








The PRESIDENT emphasized the pleasure it had given himself and 
the other members to be present that afternoon. He expressed his 
thanks to Mr. Knapp for the privilege of the visit, and also to Mr. 
Wray and Mr. Davis for conducting them over the station. 

Mr. D. J. WinsLow proposed a vote of thanks to the gentlemen 
named for their courtesy and lucid explanations. 

Mr. E. G. Stewart, in seconding, said they were all much inter- 
ested in what they had seen that afternoon. They had a great deal 
in common, as public utility companies. They had also a common 
aim, and could learn much from each other. In this particular, he 
instanced the similarity of many of their operations—such as coal 
handling and conveying overhead from the barge to the furnace- 
mouth, including bunkering and feeding, with its many mechanical 
appliances, boiler work, steam raising, automatic furnace-charging, 
and ash conveying. The last-named had its counterpart in gas-works 
in coke conveying. The same with respect to the generation of elec- 
tricity, though in a much smaller degree than they had seen that 
afternoon. The Gas Light and Coke Company, at their Fulham 
works, had a fairly large electrical plant, all of which, of course, was 
worked by gas-engines as the motive power. Similar plants could be 
seen in any large up-to-date gas-works. 

Mr. Davis, in reply, said it had given Mr. Wray and himself much 
pleasure to accompany the members round the station: 
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ALKALINITY TESTS IN GAS PURIFICATION. 


By C. H. Stone, of Rochester, N.Y., Chairman of the 
Purification Committee. 


[A “Gas Age”’ Abstract of a Paper read at the Annual Convention 
of the American Gas Association.] 


The Committee’s instructions were “ to concentrate their efforts 
this year on the chemical reactions involved in gas purification.” 
It was at once recognized that we could make but small progress 
in an investigation on such a subject in one year. It was there- 
fore thought desirable to choose three or four problems which 
seemed to be of outstanding importance in this connection, and 
devote our attention to them. It was necessary to avoid dupli- 
cating work already done, at least where trustworthy and un- 
challenged results had been secured; but a glance over the 
literature will show so much conflicting testimony that we have 
been but little hampered by this point. 

After considerable discussion, four subjects were chosen for 
experimental work: The effect of alkalinity on the action of an 
oxide, and the reason therefor; the quantitative effect of tem- 
perature on purification efficiency; the effect of varying amounts 
of moisture ; and the question of hydration—i.c., is it a necessary 
feature of a satisfactory oxide, and, if so, what is the best degree 
of hydration, and how may this be achieved and determined ? 
The possibility that catalysis plays an important, and perchance 
vital, part in purification reactions was not forgotten; and a few 
experiments were made along this line. The subject is too large 
and intricate, however, to be covered in the work of one year. 

The work of the Committee covered less than nine months, 
from unavoidable delays. The first problem was to decide upon 
the method of testing and the problemsto be studied. Since good 
results had been obtained at Rochester through the adding of 
lime to an acid oxide, this was taken up for investigation. [The 
method of testing will be found in the report, and also other 
valuable and interesting details which lack of space prohibits 
presenting here. | 

The discussion on alkalinity is particularly to the point. Lime 
was added to the equivalent of 2 p.ct. alkalinity, and a test run 
made with about 28,000 c.ft. of coal gas with 2 p.ct. of air, and 
lasting one month, with limed and unlimed boxes, with the result 
that the former removed 89°3 p.ct. of the sulphuretted hydrogen 
and the latter 77'8 p.ct. The oxide was Pennsylvania Salt Com- 
pany ore. The reason was next investigated; and it was found 
that no ferrous sulphate had been formed. The lime increased 
the ferric sulphide from 003 to o’og p.ct., the ferrous sulphide 
from o'2 to o'42 p.ct. The Committee explain this as follows: 

Errect or Liminc OXIpE. 

1.—That the presence of lime has been of material benefit, not 
so much by increasing the total absorptive power (though it has 
done this to a small extent), but by increasing the activity. The 
oxide which was used had proved an utter failure when employed 
in a catch-box on a large scale. When 2 p.ct. of lime was added, 
it cleaned-up splendidly. This is further borne out by practical 
experience with another kind of oxide—i.e., Connelly. Ina report 
by one of the company’s superintendents of manufacturing, he 
says: “ With the exception of Box 11, there is no indication that 
the liming influenced the total absorptive power of the material. 
It did, however render the material active in the presence of small 
traces of H,S; so that, whereas the material had failed entirely in 
its original state to remove the last traces, it did remove the last 
traces after liming.” 

2.—That with air admitted with the gas the Fe.S, is decomposed 
practically as fast as it is formed, and that if things are operating 
properly there is not, at any particular instant, any amount of 
Fe,S; present in the box. 

3.—That the failure of the oxide was not due to the formation 
of ferrous sulphide, of ferric disulphide, or of ferrous sulphate, 
though you will note this opinion appearing frequently in the 
literature. 

In view of the above failure to achieve what we had expected, 
we were driven to form another plan of attack. It occurred to 
one of us to try calcium carbonate in place of lime; and it was 
found that this worked nearly, if not quite, as well as the lime 
itself, while magnesium carbonate was even more successful. Now 
magnesium salts are largely soluble in water, and so they would be 
easy to separate from the iron oxide and shavings. It seemed 
clear that whatever good was accomplished by either the calcium 
or magnesium carbonate must have come about by the reaction 
of these with some substance, either in the gas or created in the 
box. The results showed that the magnesium carbonate box 
removed 94°3 p.ct. and the lime box 92°7 p.ct. 

From the test upon oxide containing calcium carbonate, two 
facts are brought out in a very definite manner: (1) The alkalinity 
agent, calcium carbonate, is present in much smaller quantities 
at the end of the fouling period than before use; (2) calcium 
sulphate and sulphocyanate have been formed during the fouling 
process in quantities approximately equivalent to the calcium 
carbonate which has disappeared. Results on the magnesium 
carbonate lead to similar conclusions; but a greater percentage 
of the magnesium carbonate is converted into the sulphate and 
sulphocyanate. 

It is believed that this conversion of the carbonates into the 
sulphates and sulphocyanates explains why alkaline oxides are 













so much more efficient than neutral oxides. During the fouling 
process, sulphuric acid and sulphocyanic acid are formed which 
render the oxide “ sour,” unless an alkali is present to neutralize 
them as fast as formed. It has been the experience of members 
of the Committee, as well as of gas men over the country, that a 
“sour” or acid oxide is very inefficient. No ferrocyanides, cya- 
nides, or ferrous sulphate could be detected in the extracts from 
the oxides ; so that these substances did not enter into the ques- 
tion of the effect of alkalinity on oxide, during the present tests. 


PERCENTAGE OF ALKALINITY DESIRABLE. 


This was tested in four boxes having 0, 1, 2, and 3 p.ct. of 
alkalinity through the addition of lime to Canadian bog ore. 
Coke-oven gas was purified passing through the boxes at 30 c.ft. 
per hour for test periods of 24 and 40 days, or about 15,000 and 
26,000 c.ft. purified by each box. It was found that the sulphur 
removal efficiency with 1 p.ct. alkalinity for the short test was 
6'5 p.ct., and for the long test 6°7 p.ct.; with 2 p.ct. alkalinity, 
20°6 and 17°3 p.ct.; with 3 p.ct. alkalinity, 7°6 and 11°7 p.ct. 

These tests showed that the best alkalinity or actual carbonate 
per unit of purifier oxide was 2 p.ct. Another test gave the in- 
creased efficiency with 2 p.ct. alkalinity as 14 p.ct. The lime is 
used up in purification, one test showing a drop from 5°1 to 3°6 p.ct. 
after the first fouling, and to 2°6 p.ct. after three foulings. At the 
end of a seven-day test, where additional lime was added, the 
results showed a benefit by so doing, the activity of the batch 
limed once being 3'1 p.ct.; limed twice, activity 10°2 p.ct.; un- 
limed activity 4°3 p.ct.; limed once after first fouling, activity 
71 p.ct. The results are stated to have been inconclusive. Dr. 
Wing, however, declared that, though the addition of 1 p.ct. of 
lime produced insignificant benefit, he was convinced “ that the 
addition of more lime than 1 p.ct. after the fouling and revivifying 
of oxide is profitable.” 

UNREVIVIFIABLE OXIDES. 


Some laboratory experiments were performed to determine 
whether or not unrevivifiable sulphides were forined when fouled 
oxide was allowed to stand out of contact with the air, and also 
whether the presence of an alkali prevented the formation. This 
work was done to check that previously described, tn which the 
formation of FeS, in experimental boxes was studied. 

The tests would indicate that, as a fouled oxide stood without 
access to the air, so its efficiency for later absorption dropped. 
This is probably due to the formation of FeS,, though the amount 
formed is very small. Temperature does not seem greatly to 
affect the drop in efficiency. 

The presence of an alkaline material does not prevent the 
formation of unrevivifiable sulphides. Therefore the difference 
in efficiency between alkaline and neutral oxides cannot be ex- 
plained by the formation or non-formation of inactive and un- 
revivifiable substances such as FeS,. 

These laboratory tests confirm the results obtained in experi- 
mental purifiers. 

TEMPERATURE AND PuRIFICATION EFFICIENCY. 

The question of just how temperature affects purification etlici- 
ency has been worked-out on a small practical installation as 
well as on a laboratory scale with pure H,S. However, the heat 
produced in the tubes used in the latter method was such that 
temperatures could not be controlled closely enough for the re- 
sults obtained to count for much. A small experimental apparatus 
was made for this study, consisting of a water-jacket condenser in 
which the gas was heated or cooled to the desired temperature, 
and a water-jacketed purifier consisting of a piece of 6-in. pipe 
which could be totally immersed, with a thermometer on the 
outlet extending down into the oxide. The depth of the oxide 
was gin. Average H.S in gas at inlet—263 grains per too c.ft. 
These results showed that, in general, the efficiency of a purifying 
oxide increases with increase in temperature. 

The results obtained by this test were as follows: 


Temperature, H2S on Outlet, Efficiency, 
Deg. Fahr. Grains, P.Ct. 
120 , os a - 3s e2 87 
Reet ten? is? Gt AN ea a ae es 81 
SGP. ..980 Vila ts ee2IRENG SUL Ie wd 79 
Sitios 214 Silay oll.2nilibiti a 75 
Midtnidws snedstienun woehre * it os 79 
cee gL Bar 7° > 73 


From the observations made on purifiers, the following general 
conclusions have been drawn as to the effect of temperature on 
purification, though this phase of the Committee’s work is as yet 
very incomplete. 

1.—Up to 110° Fahr., as the temperature is increased, the 
percentage of hydrogen sulphide removed increases rapidly. (2) 
Above 110° Fahr. care must be taken, as the velocity of the 
reaction becomes so great that the heat liberated may not be 
radiated away fast enough, and the temperature will build-up to 
such a degree as to result in evolving sulphur compounds. 

Laboratory experiments have been made to determine what 
effect (if any) ferrous sulphate and sulphur have on the action of 
the oxide. Other than the effect due to the dilution of the oxide, 
and the tendency to cake and retard the flow of gas, these sub- 
stances did not affect the sulphiding reaction. 

Another important phase of the Committee’s work was the 
effect of the degree of hydration of the oxide on the purification 
efficiency. Unfortunately, our knowledge of the water contained 
in iron oxide is very limited; and further than the fact that it is 
variable in quantity, and does not exist in any exact molecular 
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ratio to the oxide, little is known as to whether a portion of it 
may be present as a definite hydrate of the iron oxide, or whether 
all is simply absorbed water. 

Due to the difficulty of determining the amount of combined 
water in an oxide, no results have as yet been obtained which 
show the effect of combined water on the purifying efficiency. 
Work on this phase of the Committee’s study is being continued, 
however, with some promise of final success. 


SUMMARY. 


1.—A practical method for the testing of oxides has been 
‘evolved which, it is hoped, will be tried-out. 

2,—There appears to be mo feasible way of setting a definite 
figure as the best moisture comtent for all oxides. 

3-—Alkalinity ia many oxides decidedly increased their effici- 
ency. 

4.—In the experiments made, an alkalinity of 2 p.ct. gave the 
best results. 

5.—Alkalinity did not apparently prevent the formation of 
FeS,, FeS, or FeSO,. 

6.—The alkali added apparently accomplished its end by 
uniting with acids formed in the purifiers, These acids were 
found to be sulphuric and sulphocyanic. 

7.—Temperature experiments, while not complete, lead to the 
belief that a definite curve can be drawn, showing the relation 
between H,S absorption and temperature. 

8.—As recent work shows that there is but one hydrate of 
ferric oxide, the question of increasing the water of hydration has 
been eliminated ; and future experiments will be made along the 
line of determining the effect of this hydration on the efficiency 
of an oxide for purification purposes. . 








No Anxiety Regarding Water-Power Developments. 


Setting himself to answer the question as to whether the tre- 
mendous water-power developments that are being contemplated 
in the United States sound the death-knell of the gas business, 
Mr. J. E. Bullard, in the “ American Gas Engineering Journal,”’ 
says the a¢tual facts of the case do not justify any such fear. In 
the past, there seemed an unlimited supply of fuel; but now 
the price of coal has gone up, and it is becoming harder to get 
it. Besides, people are coming more and more to look for easier 
and quicker ways of doing things. Though the manufacturer will 
make more and more use of electricity, he will still be in the 
market for gas, if it serves his purpose as well, and is as econo- 
mical. The modern business man is paying a great deal more 
attention to cests than his predecessor of fifty years ago. In the 
past, sentiment went a long way in selling either gas or electricity; 
but in the future the successful salesman of gas for industrial pur- 
poses will have to be a man who will be able to talk “ dollars and 
cents.” The movement towards water-power developments need 
not worry any gas man, It is merely a bye-product of a con- 
dition extremely favourable to the gas industry. The present 
position of fuel supply is going to attract more attention to the gas 
industry than the industry has ever before enjoyed. It is bound 
to give to the gas man opportunities far greater than any that have 
ever before been offered to him. The gas industry is more closely 
related to the conservation of fuel resources than is any other 
single industry in the country, for the reason that it touches this 
conservation problem in so many different ways. 
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Be Frank and Advertise. 


Adjustment of public utility rates to a basis that will attract 
new money into the field will be hastened by a thorough public 
understanding of the problems of the utility undertaking, said Mr. 
Philip H. Gadsden, of Philadelphia, U.S.A., when addressing the 
members of the Indiana Public Utility Association; and he added 
that the best way to bring about this understanding is to be frank 
and advertise. Frankness must go hand in hand with advertising, 
or else advertising willfail. Therefore undertakings must be pre- 
pared, when beginning to present their story to the public, to tell 
the whole truth about the business to every one. As the only 
customer of the public utilities, the public are entitled to know 
all about their business ; and any undertaking which is unable to 
stand the searchlight of honest public inquiry, cannot hope to 
obtain help through favourable public sentiment. ‘“ Put your 
house in such order,” he urged, “ that you will fear the questions 
of no man. Advertise by every possible channel, and hit hard. 
Tell your story everywhere that there is blank space which you 
can fill.” The facts should be presented simply, frankly, and 
honestly. ‘Strive by frank statement to convince consumers that 
you are trying to do the best thing for their general good, and that 
it is in their own interest, if nothing else, that they should enlist 
themselves in your cause. The way to accomplish this result is 
not to make the mere statement that it is your intention to give 
good service, or to submit to the public a large indigestible volume 
of statistics, and then sit down and wait for the millennium. The 
thing to do is to explain your situation in understandable terms 
to just as many folks as possible.” 








The Midland Junior Gas Association are to have a ladies’ 
night, on Saturday, the 19th inst. The gathering, which will 
take place in the reading-room of the Birmingham Council House, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not vesponsible for opinions expressed by Corvespondents.] 








The Sutton Amalgamation Scheme. 


Sir,—In your report of the above matter, in the issue of the 
“‘ JouRNAL ” for the 2nd inst., you reproduce some figures I gave of 
the net cost of manufacture of gas into the holders at Wandsworth and 
Sutton, which are obviously wrong, and which had been inserted 
through an unfortunate inadvertence. The figures should have read 
as follows : 


1918. IgIQ. 
Wwanaeworn 08 31° 82d. ee 34°71d. 
Sutton . . ee ty 32° 26d. oe 35°64d. 


In my commercial valuation of the undertaking, the word “ divisi- 
ble,” instead of ‘‘ maintainable,” profits was also inadvertently used. 
Isaac Carr. 
Gas and Water Works, 
Widnes, Feb. 3, 1921. 
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Gas-Cooker Research: A Correction.—Mr. W. Heathcote, of 
Halifax, writes to correct an error which appeared in his address to 
the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association, as appearing on p. 35 of the 
“JourNnaL” for Jan. 5. In the notes after Table III., cooker No. ro, 
the final sentence should read: ‘‘To maintain a temperature of 400° 
Fahr. required a consumption of 24 c.ft. of gas’’—not 12 c.ft. per 
hour, as stated. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Treating Crude Gas Liquor to Obtain Ammonia 
Solution.—No. 147,099. 
Carv STILt (firm of), of Recklinghausen, Westphalia, Germany. 
No. 19,126; July 7, 1920. Convention date, Dec. 6, 1915. 


This invention relates to a method of treating crude gas liquor 
wherein several distilling columns in series are used for the inde- 
pendent separation of carbonic acid andammonia. The method is ex- 
plained with reference to the illustration, which shows apparatus for 
carrying it out, partly in vertical section and partly in elevation. 
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Carl Still’s Apparatus for Treating Crude Gas Liquor. 


The three distillation columns A, B, C are in series; and a liming 
vessel D is inserted between B and C. The cold crude gas liquor 
enters (through pipe E) the top of the first column wherein it is heated 
to a temperature of go° to 95° C. by steam flowing upwards in counter- 
current. By this treatment a part of the carbonic acid is liberated 
from the crude liquor and is drawn off unmixed with ammonia through 
apipe F. Under normal conditions the carbonic acid evolved is about 
60 p.ct. of that originally present. From the foot of column A part of 
the gas liquor flows into the column B, and thence into the liming 
vessel D; while the rest of the liquor flows through a pipe I, controlled 
by the valve H, directly to the liming vessel. Within the column B 
the gas liquor flowing through it is heated to 100° C. by steam which 
rises in part from the steam supply pipe M at the foot of the liming 
vessel and in part from the third column, through the pipe R. 

From the part of the gas liquor thus in the column B the whole of 
the remaining carbonic acid and the free ammonia are driven off. The 
mixture of carbonic acid, ammonia, and water vapour thus formed is 
in part drawn off through the pipe S, and in part enters the column A. 
Here, in the upper cooler part, the ammonia is retained by the fresh 
liquor : so that at the top of the column only carbonic acid, mixed with 





will be entirely of a social character. 





some water vapour, but free from ammonia, issues through pipe F. Io 
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the liming vessel in which the two streams of gas liquor—that from the 
column Band that from the pipe I—unite, sufficient milk of lime is sup- 
plied through the pipe K and distributor L to combine with all the 
remaining carbonic acid and to decompose all the fixed ammonia 
compounds in the gas liquor. The steam supplied through pipe M 
continually stirs and mixes the materials within the vessel D. 

The gas liquor mixed with lime then passes through the pipe N to 
the third column C, the top of which is connected through the pipe R 
with the steam-chamber of the liming vessel D and through a second 
pipe T (controlled by a stop cock V), with the escape pipe S of the 
second column B. In the column C, from the gas liquor treated with 
lime (which in this condition contains no free carbonic acid) the whole 
of the ammonia is distilled by means of steam admitted through the 
steam-pipe U. 

The gas liquor, now free from all volatile components, flows away 
at the bottom of column C through the pipe Z. The vapour from 
column C, as long as the stop-cock V in the pipe T is completely 
closed, passes through pipe R to the second column B, traverses this, 
giving up its heat to the counter-current of liquor, and finally issues, 
as mentioned, through the escape pipe S as a mixture of carbonic acid 
and ammonia vapour. In so far as the vapour from column C is not 
required for the operation of column B, it can be passed through the 
pipe T direct to the pipe S. For this purpose the stop-cock V must be 
opened accordingly. From the pipe S the vapours are conveyed to a 
cooler of any construction [not shown] in order to be condensed to 
ammonia water of desired strength. 

The advantages of this method are said to rest on the ease with 
which the operation can be controlled and adapted to the varying 
working conditions and requirements in respect of the final products. 
After the preliminary treatment of the gas liquor in the first column, 
by controlling the subdivision of the liquor before its further treatment, 
the residual carbonic acid is separated into two parts, which can be 
accurately adjusted—one combining with the lime, the other passing 
away with the finished ammonia vapour. Thereby the nature of the 
product can be determined from the start. 

If, for example, ammonia solution of low strength—say 16 p.ct. NH; 
—is required, then much admixture of carbonic acid is unimportant. 
Accordingly the greater part of the gas liquor will be allowed to flow 
through column B for separating the carbonic acid, and only a small 
quantity of it will be freed from carbonic acid in the liming vessel D, 
thereby saving lime. If the ammonia solution is to have a medium 
strength—about 20 to 25 p.ct. NH;—correspondingly small admixtures 
of carbonic acid will be permissible, and so only a small quantity of 
the whole gas liquor will be freed from carbonic acid by distillation in 
column B. Finally, when the highest strength of ammonia solution 
is required (in which case the admixture of carbonic acid must be 
quite small), the greater part of the crude gas liquor must be passed 
through the liming vessel for removing the carbonic acid ; and so the 
quantity of lime used will be considerable. 
















































Adapter for Incandescent Gas-Burners.—No. 156,278. 
M'‘Lousky, W. B., of Halifax. 
No. 14,972; Dec. 15, 1919. 


This adapter is intended for converting an ordinary upright burner 
into one of the inverted type. 

The illustration shows elevations at right angles to one another of a 
duplex burner more particularly intended for street lighting. 
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M‘Lusky’s Gas-Burner Adapter. 


The gas uptake barrel or mixing tube is fitted in the usual way with 
@ gas-nozzle [not shown] and air inlet ports regulated by the sleeve C. 
Mounted on the upper end of the barrel is an enlarging socket tube D, 
the upper end of which is flanged or shouldered at Eto form a support 
for the adapter head F. This is slipped over the upper end of the 
socket ; while to ensure a good fit an asbestos washer G is interposed 
between the flange and the bottom of the head. The head branches 
out into extensions H, the ends of which have bosses K bored and 
Screw-threaded to take the usual mantle tube of an inverted gas- 
burner. To secure an even flow of mixed gas and air to the burners, 
the socket D effects a slight reduction of speed, and another reduction 
of speed takes place in the head F, where it is flared-out before pas- 
Sing to the branches H. The cross section of the latter is flattened, 
and the internal surfaces are rounded so as to offer no impediment to 
the flow of gas mixture. 

























Charging Vertical Gas-Retorts.—No. 156,324. 


GoopaLt, Crayton, & Co., Ltp., of Hunslet, Leeds, Payne, C. R., 
of Huddersfield, and ArcuDALez, J. A., of Leeds. 


No. 24,317; Oct. 6, 1919. 


The object of this invention is to reduce to a minimum the emission 
of smoke from a vertical intermittent gas-retort during the charging 
operation ; and it is specially adapted for use in conjunction with the 
retort mouthpiece described in patent No. 154,758, Oct. 6, 1919. 

The body and the valve mechanism of the charging machine may be 
of any ordinary type, for either single, double, or multiple charging. 
Each delivery shoot is fitted with a telescopic end, which (for charging 
purposes) is lowered into the mouthpiece hopper. The telescopic end 
is slidably controlled by a lever-and-link device by means of which the 
end can be positively lowered within the mouthpiece or raised and held 
clear. While the charging machine is still in the charging position, 
the charge-hole of the retort mouthpiece may be opened or again 
closed—thus any “ emission of smoke during the charging operation is 
almost entirely eliminated, with the exception of such smoke as may 
pass through the charging machine shoot itself after the charge has 
been delivered.” 
































Payne and Archdale’s (Goodall, Clayton, & Co.) Vertical Retort Charger. 


A front elevation is given of the telescopic end of one shoot in the 
lowered position. 

The hopper A of each machine has preferably two delivery shoots B 
discharging therefrom. Each shoot is fitted with a telescopic end C 
(slidable thereon), under control of a frame lever D pivoting at E and 
the link-device F. The telescopic end is adapted to run clear of the 
retort mouthpiece when in its raised position, and to fit closely within 
the mouthpiece hopper when in its lowered position. When in the 
raised position, it is so held or suspended by the hook G engaging a 
cross-rod H of the lever D. 


Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid.—No. 156,328. 


SoutH MeEtTrRopoLtitan Gas Company, and Parrisu, P., of Black- 
heath, S.E. 


No. 24,386 ; Oct. 6, 1919. 


In practice, the patentees remark in their specification, the manufac- 
ture of sulphuric acid by bringing gases containing sulphur dioxide and 
oxygen into contact with nitrous vitriol is conducted in towers wherein 
the gases flow over the surfaces wetted by the nitrous vitriol. In 
many respects bubbling would bea preferable mode, and in one pro- 
posed form of tower there is a combination of shallow bubbling 
devices and wetted surfaces. It has also been recommended that 
Glover towers should be constructed so that the ascending gases may 
bubble under partitions in superimposed trays successively traversed 
by the descending nitrous vitriol. But the purpose of a Glover tower 
is not primarily the manufacture of sulphuric acid, and shares the dis- 
advantage of the tower construction, which is one of the main objec- 
tions to the well-known Opl towers. 

In studying this question, the patentees have found that the chief 
obstacle which the sulphuric acid maker has met in the use of a bub- 
bling process—namely, the difficulty of operating with the sulphurous 
gases under any considerable differences of pressure—need have no 
real existence, since sufficient reaction occurs if the bubbling is merely 
at the surface of the liquid. 

By the present invention, sulphuric acid is manufactured by passing 
nitrous vitriol through a closed tank subdivided into compartments by 
partitions depending from the roof and immersed at their lower edges 
in the nitrous vitriol to a depth not exceeding 4 in., and also passing 
through the tank sulphurous gases, so that they enter one end com- 
partment, then bubble under each partition, and leave the other end 
compartment, There are thus substituted tanks of nitrous vitriol for 
packed absorption towers, and the consumption of power for raising 
the vitriol may be much smaller than is necessary for working towers. 

The transverse partitions in the tank preferably have the bettom 
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edge serrated, the serrations extending below the surface of the nitrous 
vitriol which may be deeper than the serrations; and the tank may be 
fitted with stirrers below the level of the partitions. Several tanks are 
arranged in series and worked in the manner usual in conducting re- 
actions between gases and liquids—the gases passing through them 
either under pressure applied at the inlet or suction at the outlet. 

With tanks of this kind the volume of the apparatus may be reduced 
to 1 to 14 c.ft. per pound of sulphur pecomvah 5 into sulphuric acid, as 
compared with about 3 c.ft. in the case of Opl towers. 





Gas-Fire Radiants.—No. 156,416. 


South Metrororitan Gas Company and Ho tinacs, H., of Old Kent 
Road, S.E. 15. 


No. 1979; Jan. 21, 1920. 


The clay bodies (radiants) used in gas-fires are generally made by 
mixing suitable clay with a certain proportion of asbestos fibre, which 
lends strength to the radiant before it is burnt, and ensures that rough- 
ness of the surface of the burnt radiant which is important as “ aiding 
the combustion and improving the radiation.” 

When the moulded radiant is correctly burnt, it is almost white, say 
the patentees; but should the correct temperature be exceeded by a 
comparatively few degrees, “‘a brown radiant is produced which is not 
approved by the market.” 

By this invention the production of the brown colour can be avoided 
by substituting for the asbestos a vegetable or animal fibre, such as hair 
(tanner’s waste), flax, hemp, cotton, or jute. 

Generally the crude fibres of suitable lengths may be used without 
further treatment ; but should they be contaminated with iron, they 
may be treated to remove this before use. 

The composition of the clay body when organic fibres are used may 
be substantially the same as when asbestosisemployed. For example, 
white jointing yarn is cut into lengths of about } in., and 1 p.ct. of this, 
calculated on the weight of the clay used, is mixed with the latter in 
substitution for the 5 p.ct. of asbestos commonly used. The moulded 
radiants are burnt at the usual temperature—viz., 1010° C. or over; 
but they do not turn brown until they have attained a considerably 
higher temperature than that at which the radiants containing as- 
bestos turn brown. For instance, they may be heated up to 1080° C. ; 
whereas the maximum temperature for the radiants containing asbestos 
is about 1030°C, This greater range of permissible temperature facili- 
tates considerably the firing operation. Moreover, the finished radiant 
is less liable than the radiant containing asbestos to become brown in 
use in the gas-fire. 

The yarn does not require any treatment for the removal of iron; but 
should tanner’s waste hair be used, it should be washed first with dilute 
hydrochloric acid and then with water, for removal of the iron impuri- 
ties which it contains. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 





(Extracted from the “Official List’ for Feb. 2.] 
Nos. 2918 to 3610, 


As ver-HacpEn, C.— Distilling coal tar, &c.” No. 2998. 

Catvert, D.—* Gas boilers and ovens.” No. 3436. 

CLrewortTH, WuEAL, & Co., Ltp.— Purification or treatment of 
air or gas with liquid.” No. 3125. 

Davis, C. S.—* Treating materials in the gaseous phase.” No. 3256. 

Easter, G. H.—* Blocks for securing gas-brackets, &c., to walls 
and ceilings.” No. 3473. 

GrorcE, E, k.—* Device for repairing pipes or tubes.” No. 3122. 

HALBERGERHUTTE GEs,—* Purification of blast-furnace, &c., gases.” 
No. 3238. 

Hickox, H. E.—“‘ Clamps for temporarily mending burst pipes, &c.” 
No. 3537: : 

KININMONTH, C, P.—‘ Apparatus for pneumatic transport of coal, 
&c.” No. 3304. 

KNEEN, W.— Water-gas plant.” No. 3109. 

Leask, H. N.—See Cleworth. No. 3125. 


Morray, J.—See Kneen. No. 3109. 

Parris, P.—* Manufacture of ammonium sulphate.” No. 3033. 

Peca, B.—‘ Apparatus for analysis of smoke and generator gases.” 
No, 3107. 

Presses, W. C.—‘‘ Prepayment meters.” No. 3568 


3599. 

Pracer, H, A.—‘* Manufacture of naphthalene compounds.” No. 
3032. 

Quirico, G.—* Gas cooking-grill.” No. 3130. 

RoxpurGH, A. B.—“*Gas, &c., fires, radiators, toasters, &c.” No. 
3013. 

Smon, Ltp., H.—See Kininmonth. No. 3304. 

SoutH METROPOLITAN Gas Company.—See Prager. No. 3032. 

Soutn METROPOLITAN Gas Company.—See Parrish. No. 3033. 


Weis, J. A.—* Pipe couplings.” No. 3220. 

WILpsorE, J. E.—* Boxes for inverted incandescent mantles.” 
No. 3450. 

Witton, T. O.—* Utilization of waste gases from furnaces, &c., 


for extraction of bye-products from coal, &c.” No. 3407. 








South Staffordshire Mond Gas Company.—The Directors, in their 
report for the twelve months ended Dec. 31, state that the gross profit 
for the year was £36,407, compared with £15,875 in 1919, and the net 
profit was £27,016. It was proposed to pay the preference dividend 
for 1919, leaving £35,470 to be dealt with as the shareholders may 
determine at the annual meeting. As the bank overdraft in December 
was £38,320, the Board do not recomménd the payment at present of 
the preference dividend for 1920; but that it be paid on July 1 next. 
They also recommend that a distribution at the rate of ros. per share 
rang to the ordinary shareholders in 5 p.ct. debenture stock on 

uly 1. 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


The Two Hundred and Fourteenth Ordinary General Meeting of 
Proprietors was held last Friday, at the Chief Office, Horseferry Road, 
Westminster, Mr. D. MitnzE Watson (the Governor) in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. W. L. Galbraith) read the notice convening 
the meeting ; and the seal of the Company was affixed to the “ Register 
of Proprietors.’’ The report and accounts were taken as read. 


THE GOVERNOR’S ADDRESS. 


The Governor: Ladies and gentlemen,—I will now proceed with 
my review of the year’s working. I do not suppose that ever before in 
the history of the Company has the situation been more complex and 
difficult than it is to-day. I should like first of all to call your atten- 
tion briefly to some of the principal features in the capital and revenue 
accounts. You will see that we have spent £369,000 on the capital 
account, of which the bulk has been for new ships. Against this 
expenditure, there has been a credit of £323,000, partly due to de- 
preciation of meters and stoves, and partly due to sales of stoves that 
were on hire—leaving an unexpended balance on capital account of 
£609,000. 

THE REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Turning to the revenue account, you will find that we spent on coal 
£5,300,000, an increase of {1,300,000, which is accounted for by higher 
prices and larger consumption. On oil, however, we spent £167,000 
less than in the year 1919; the net increase on coal and oil therefore 
being roughly £1,100,000. There are large increases under the head- 
ings of repair and maintenance of works (to which I shall refer later), 
repair and maintenance of mains and service-pipes, repairs and re- 
newal of meters and stoves, and in the amount charged for rates and 
taxes. Yon will notice also, at the foot of the revenue account, that 
the wages bill has gone up from {2,606,000 to £3,416,000. The total 
expenditure in the revenue account has increased by {2,750,000 from 
£9,000,000 to 11,750,000. But it has to a very large extent been met 
by the extraordinary revenue which the Company received from the 
sale of its residuals—amounting to no less than £4,800,000, as against 
£2,721,000 in 1919, an increase of over £2,000,000. All four items 
under the heading of residuals showed better returns than in 1919; 
coke, which produced an income of £3,663,000, being by far the 
largest contributor. The price of gas remained at 4s, 8d. per roooc.ft. 
throughout the whole year; and the increase of {739,000 in gas- 
rental was due largely to the increase in business—viz., 4? p.ct. This 
great increase in revenue, looked at from both the point of view of the 
volume of gas sent out and of the large return from the sale of re- 
siduals, has not been of any advantage to the shareholders whatso- 
ever, as they still receive only a 3 p.ct. dividend. This dividend of 
3 p.ct. compares with £4 17s. 4d. p.ct. paid in 1913 before the war. 
In other words, the amount now distributed to the shareholders is 
less by more than £300,000, though the output of gas has largely in- 
creased, and residuals yielded £4,800,000, instead of £1,250,000. To 
sum up, the result of the Company’s working for the year 1920 is that, 
after distributing a 3 p.ct. dividend, which is all that is allowed under 
the Statutory Undertakings (Temporary Increase of Charges) Act, 1918, 
and paying fixed charges, there is a carry-forward of £326,597, as 
against £323,971 at this time last year. 
THE BUSINESS NEVER MORE PROSPEROUS. 
I think I am justified in saying that there was never a time when the 
Company’s business was more prosperous than at present. The sales 
of gas have reached a record, amounting to 32,000 million c.ft. for the 
year, as against 30,500 millions for the previous year; while during 
the cold spell in December, all previous figures were beaten, and the 
Company established another entirely new record with an output of 
gas for one day of 152 million c.ft. It is, of course, difficult for the 
uninitiated to realize what this really means ; but it will give you some 
idea, if I say that, to make this enormous quantity of gas for one day, 
no less than 9300 tons of coal and 72,000 gallons of oil were required, 
This increased demand for gas is most reassuring ; and it is satisfactory 
to know that we are constantly adding new customers—there were some 
go0o last year. Wealso installed no less than 32,000 additional stoves. 
There is every prospect, therefore, of a continued large increase of 
business in the future. 
THE RISE IN PRICE OF GAS, 
In view of all this, it will be asked, how is it that the Company has 
had to put up the price of gas 10d. per 1000 c.ft.—i.¢., from 4s. 8d. to 
5s. 6d.? When the announcement of the rise was made, a statement 
was issued giving the reasons for the advance. This appeared very 
generally in the Press ; but I think it is only right that I should amplify 
it to some extent to-day. Those of you who have followed the course 
of the Company’s business will, no doubt, have noticed the extraordi- 
nary increase in gas consumption during the past few years, and will 
remember that, in addition to the 4 p.ct. increase in business just 
experienced, there was an increase of 15 p.ct. in the previous year. 
I think it requires an effort of imagination to realize what a 20 p.ct. 
increase in business is to a company of this gigantic size. 
RECONSTRUCTION WORK ESSENTIAL. 

During the war, I should like to point out, owing to Government re- 
strictions, lack of labour, and shortage of materials, we not only bad 
the utmost difficulty in keeping pace with the demand for gas, but also 
found it impossible to carry out any but absolutely essential repairs. 
So, when the war was over, we had to take in hand the immediate re- 
construction and overhaul of most of our old plant, which had gradu- 
ally been wearing-out. This gradual wearing-out was largely accen- 
tuated by the enormous call upon the Company for gas, which gave 
us really no chance in 1919 and at the beginning of last year of getting 
level with the demand. Therefore our plant became more seriously 
worn-out than it otherwise would have been. In the ordinary course 
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of events, the expenditure during the past year of the very large sum 
of money thus required would have forced us to put up the price of 
gas; but, fortunately for our consumers, the residuals market was 
in a most buoyant condition until nearly the end of the year, and we 
were able to pay for the work that had to be done and keep down the 
price of gas to the comparatively low figure of 4s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft. 


BEARING OF RESIDUALS ON THE PRICE OF GAS, 


You will realize, of course, that the price of gas depends to a large 
extent upon the revenue obtained from residuals, and will therefore 
appreciate the bearing that coke and other products had on the price 
charged during last year, when [ tell you that the additional return 
from the Company's bye-products, compared with the previous year, 
was equal to no less than 1s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas. Had there 
not been this slump in residuals, the price of gas would still 
have been 4s. 8d. per tooo c.ft. It was, of course, realized that the 
price obtainable for coke on the Continent could not be maintained 
for any length of time; but no one foresaw that the fall would be as 
rapid as it was. In November, we were selling export coke at as 
much as fI11 per ton; and yet within a few days the price dropped 
no less than about £4. The reason for this sudden break in price was 
chiefly the coal strike. Everyone on the Continent had been talking 
about it for many months, and had been making due preparations to meet 
it during the summer and autumn months, buying coke and coal at very 
high prices. Supplies of coal were brought from America, South Africa, 
and even from Australia and China, upon the assumption that the 
strike would probably be protracted. Continental buyers were taking 
no risks, and were determined to be prepared for a stoppage of English 
supplies for a considerable period. Instead, however, of the strike 
lasting, as was expected, for two months or so, it was all over in two- 
and-a-half weeks. At the end of the strike, it was soon found that the 
Continent was glutted with both coke and coal, and not in a position 
to absorb any further quantities. The winter in Scandinavia and else- 
where has been exceptionally mild; and, further, almost all Continen- 
tal countries are experiencing great trade depression, These causes 
tend to the use of smaller quantities of fuel; and there is the natural 
inclination to make stocks, bought at high prices, last as long as pos- 
sible. A gradual fall in prices had been anticipated ; but no one dreamt 
there would be a landslide. The Directors had the question of a rise 
in the price of gas under consideration before Christmas, but decided 
that it would be better to see whether or not the slump would be 
merely temporary, and be followed by a quick recovery. As, however, 
there were no signs of an improvement by the middle of January—by 
which time, moreover, the slump had also extended to tar products 
and sulphate of ammonia—it became clear to the Directors that there 
was no help for it but immediately to increase the price of gas. 


FLOATING CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS. 


Another important factor in the present situation is the question of 
cash. A very considerable amount of money is required by a company 
of this size as floating capital, and is in ordinary times provided chiefly 
by reserve and other similar funds, undivided profit, and the balance to 
the credit of the capital account. The Company is fortunately situated 
with regard to these funds; but, large as they are, they are not suffi- 
cient to provide the abnormal amount of cash necessary in present 
circumstances. This was a further imperative reason for raising the 
price of gas, to make good the sudden and serious falling-off in income 
from residuals. It was, I need hardly assure the meeting, with the 
greatest reluctance that the Directors took this step.: It has been the 
policy of the Company to reduce the price of gas wherever possible— 
as witness the occasion in 1919, when, owing to a temporary improve- 
ment in its financial position, the Company immediately reduced the 
price by 2d., instead of waiting, as might very well have been done. 
Nothing is more distasteful to the Directors than to raise the price of 
gas; and I can assure you and the consumers of London that nothing 
will give the Board greater pleasure than to announce a reduction, 
when this becomes possible. 


QUALITY OF THE GAS SUPPLY. 


In connection with the rise in the price of gas, an attack has been 
made upon the quality supplied by the Company; and I think, there- 
fore, it is only right that shareholders and consumers should know the 
real position. ‘During the first year of the war, the Company's gas 
was maintained at its pre-war standard, and was well over 500 B.Th.U. 
per c.ft. Eventually, however, the exigencies of the war made it 
necessary for us, at the request of the Government, to reduce the 
calorific value of the gas, in order that certain constituents necessary 
for the manufacture of high explosives might be obtained in increased 
quantities. The Government afterwards issued Orders by which gas 
undertakings generally who washed their gas for the production of 
benzole were given a standard calorific value of 450 B.Th.U. The 
materials produced by the Company for the country’s use at that time 
of great crisis were enormous : 

For the Manufacture of Explosives. 


Pure benzole 3,451,800 gallons 


oy) MPMtkn id Pas) ONS 708 ce tetels 1,041,300 ob 
ee ee ee 311,600 of 
Crystal carbolic acid . 1,946 tons 
Pure naphthaione,. «.. .s.% 2 .% 5,556 4, 
C.O.V. (concentrated oil of vitriol) ee 14,098 ,, 
Nitric acid . Natit oy ih See abel 1,748 ,, 
Nitrate ofammonia ...... . 2208 .. 
C.A.L, (concentrated ammonia liquor) . 23,254 95 
Liquid ammonia ioe fac. 2 S327) « os 
Anhydrous ammonia . R472, 6 


For Fuel. 
Total oils (naval fuel) . 
Special fuel oil . ° 
Motor benzole . 


17,517,000 gallons 
on « 1,996,000 i 

‘ . 4 " ” 72,400 ” 
For Disinfection, &c, 
Liquid carbolic acid . . . 667,000 gallons 
eg A re ae ee ae 39 tons 
For Road Making and Maintenance—Chiefly in France. 


Road tar. . . . « « «+ « «.« «4,090,000 gallons 
Surely, this is a record of which no gas company need be ashamed. 














LORD MOULTON’S TESTIMONY. 


Perhaps I may be permitted to quote a few words from a speech 
made by Lord Moulton in October, 1918. When attacks are made 
upon the Company as to the quality of gas supplied, I think it is only 
right that the public should know what such a high authority as Lord 
Moulton had to say upon the subject some time ago. This is what 
he said : 


He was not exaggerating at the time the value of the industry, 
when he said that it was then he had begun to realize what 
service, without any éclat, the gas industry had been rendering to 
the country, and had received so little thanks for it. He remem- 
bered the time—the end of the year 1914—-when he thought if the 
Germans had simply gone on they would have found this country 
absolutely destitute of the necessities for war. There was no (he 
could not even use the word “ adequate”) supply of high explo- 
sives with which they [the United Kingdom] could have resisted 
their enemies. Fortunately, the Germans gave the Allies breath- 
ing space ; and then the service of the gas industry commenced. 
He had spoken often of the loyal help that was given to him by 
the industry ; and he would now only say that it was its power to 
assist that impressed him, as well as the extent to which, not only 
this country, but France, was dependent upon the British gas 
industry. 


Now, this is very fine testimony to what the British gas industry did 
for the nation during the war. 

I may add that we also received the special thanks of the Ministry 
of Munitions for the services the Company gladly rendered. The 
shareholders, however, did not benefit one penny-piece by the great 
efforts made by the Company, as the Government fixed comparatively 
low prices for the materials with which we supplied them. 


THE HIGH PRICE OF OIL. 


The question may be asked why a return has not been made to pre- 
war conditions, now that the national necessity no longer exists for 
reducing the calorific value of the Company’s gas below 500 B.Th.U. 
The reason is that, were we to raise the calorific value of our gas to 
the pre-war figure by enriching with oil at the high prices now ruling, 
we should have to charge a still higher price for our gas. Therefore, 
by continuing to supply gas at a slightly lower calorific power—viz., 
485 B.Th.U. or thereabouts—we not only save money to the con- 
sumers, but, by making a mixture of coal and water gas, also save coal 
in the nation’s interest. As a matter of fact, the quality of gas now 
being supplied, if consumed in burners properly adjusted—and the 
burners in the Company’s district have been properly adjusted—has 
been proved both practically and scientifically to be perfectly satisfac- 
tory. The action of the Gas Light and Coke Company in regard to the 
quality of the gas supplied is absolutely borne-out by the general prac- 
tice in the industry, alike of company and municipal undertakings, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. To look at these 
attacks, one would imagine that the Gas Light and Coke Company 
was the only one supplying gas of under 500 B.Th.U. 


THE GAS REGULATION ACT, 


Turning now to another subject, the Company has been working 
until within the last few days under the Statutory Undertakings (Tem- 
porary Increase of Charges) Act, 1918; but the Order under the Act 
has now been revoked. It is possible that those of you who heard or 
read my speech at last year’s meeting will recollect I then said that 
great efforts were being made to induce the Government to do justice 
to the gas industry, and to introduce legislation which would put it on 
a new footing, and remove the terrible disadvantages under which 
the shareholders in gas undertakings were placed. At that time I told 
you that the Government had promised to promote a Bill, and that 
we were anxiously awaiting its introduction. Well, we had to wait a 
very long time for the promised Bill—in fact, some people began to 
doubt whether the promise would be fulfilled. However, in May last 
the Government introduced a Bill entitled the Gas Regulation Bill, 
the object of which was to re establish the gas industry 6n a firm 
financial basis by making provision for increasing the standard and 
maximum prices which govern dividends, to meet the conditions we 
are now experiencing as regards cost of working. The Bill had a good 
reception, and obtained a second reading in the House of Commons 
without any opposition. There were, however, many things in it 
which required alteration; and no less than 197 amendments were 
tabled, chiefly through the instrumentality of the National Gas Council. 
Ultimately, the Bill passed into law in a form generally acceptable ; 
and it may, I think, be regarded as anew charter for the gas industry. 


THE COMPANY’S NEW ORDER. 


The Gas Regulation Act enabled the Board of Trade to make 
such Departmental Orders as are necessary to give effect to its 
provisions, This Company made early application for an Order ; 
and I am glad to say we have just heard from the Board of Trade 
that our Order will be issued in the course of the next few days, 
giving us a new standard price of 1s. 3'2d. per therm. I do not 
suppose that this conveys very much to some of you. [Laughter.] 
The Company, under this new Order, will sell gas by the therm, 
instead of by the number of cubic feet ; and it is proposed to declare a 
calorific value of 475 B.Th.U. We shall have, of course, to supply a 
rather richer gas than this ; so that we shall practically be maintaining 
the quality of gas to which I referred a minute ago—that is, about 
485 B.Th.U. In other words, we anticipate making no alteration in 
the quality of our gas, which we find absolutely suited to the needs of 
our consumers, both for lighting and for heating. 

The new standard price of 1s. 32d. per therm will take the place of 
the 3s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft. which was our pre-war standard. The actual 
price, when the Company come to charge by the therm, will be ts. 2d., 
which is practically the equivalent price of the 5s. 6d. now charged 
per 1000 c.ft.; and this should allow of a distribution, if profits permit, 
of a dividend of £4 13s. 4d. p.ct. per annum to the shareholders, after 
allowing for the statutory contribution to the redemption fund. No 
doubt, a good deal of apprehension has been felt by many share- 
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holders that the recent rise in the price of gas to 5s. 6d. would involve 
a further reduction of dividend. This, however, is not thecase. The 
Company, now that the fresh standard price has been obtained, will 
have a new starting-point for its sliding-scale of 1s. 3:2d. per therm, 
or, expressed in cubic feet, of approximately 6s. per 1000 c.ft. 

The sliding-scale, which has been in abeyance since 1918, is now, 
therefore, once more in operation, and will act, as heretofore, as a 
mutual protection to shareholders and consumers alike. In other 
words, it will be in the Company’s interest, as always, to reduce the 
price at the earliest moment. Of course, it is impossible to say, 
under the uncertain conditions of the coal, oil, and residuals 
markets, what the results of the Company’s working during the com- 
ing year may be; but, in any case, shareholders may look forward to 
some increase in their dividend. 


THE COAL SITUATION. 


The Company has during the past year largely increased its fleet 
of steamers; and we now have twelve boats actually running. I am 
pleased to say these are rendering good service, and are saving money 
to the Company. When our shipbuilding programme is complete, we 
shall have fourteen steamers of our own at work. 

The situation with regard to coal has been extremely difficult in 
the year under review. When we last met, the Government had made 
an allowance of ros. a ton for coal used in the manufacture of gas sup- 
plied to domestic consumers. This continued to May 11, and resulted 
in a reduction in the price of gas to domestic consumers of about 7d. 
per 1000 c.ft., amounting to £457,000 in cash. On May 12, not only 
was this rebate taken away, but, in addition, there was an actual in- 
crease of 4s. 2d. per ton; so that the price for domestic coal was ad- 
vanced 14s. 2d. There were also two increases in railway rates, on 
Jan. 15 and Sept. 1 respectively, which affected all our rail-borne 
coal. Then came the national coal strike, which began on Oct. 16, 
and lasted until Nov. 3. In preparation for it, the Company strength- 
ened its stocks of coal and oil; and we were thus able to go through 
the strike without any failure in the gas supply. 

The position with regard to the future of coal is most difficult to 
forecast ; but I have no doubt that it is a good thing for the public, 
and for the gas industry generally, that coal is to be decontrolled as 
from March 1, Exports, as I have already said, have fallen off; and 
this, we hope, will lead to a reduction in the price of coal, owing to 
the greater supplies available for home use. The gas industry as a 
whole is exceedingly interested in this question, and this Company 
specially—being one of the largest consumers of coal in the country, 
and having used over 2,250,000 tons during the past year. In the 
meantime, it is satisfactory to know that the iucreased output of coal, 
and decreased demand for it, make it possible for gas companies to 
purchase once more the coal suitable for their purpose ; and we may 
hope to obtain it in a cleaner condition than during the past fey years. 


MONSTROUS OIL PRICES. 


With regard to oil, the Company has had to pay—the only word 
for it is—monstrously high prices, no less than six times as high as 
pre-war prices; but there are hopes of a reduction. It is essential 
that oil should go back as nearly as possible to pre-war prices, as it is 
greatly in the interests of everyone that a certain percentage of the 
gas made in the country should be produced by the carburetted water- 
gas process, in order, as I have stated previously, that asaving may be 
effected in the use of the nation’s greatest asset in natural wealth— 
namely, coal. 

As to labour, I have pointed out that there has again been an enor- 
mous increase in the wages bill, equivalent to 6d. per 1000 c.ft. in the 
cost of gas. This is a most serious thing for this Company. [*Hear, 
hear.”} 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


On the subject of the staff generally, I can only say once again that 
everyone has worked extremely hard in these difficult times. We 
regret that Mr. Percy Adams, for many years Superintendent of the 
Rental Department, has resigned; but he carried with him the good 
wishes of the Directors on his retirement. By way of strengthening 
the engineering staff, the Directors have appointed Mr. T. Hardie, 
lately Engineer to the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas 
Company, to be Deputy Chief Engineer. 

In July last, the statue of Sir Corbet Woodhall, which was voted 
by the shareholders, was unveiled at Beckton, in the presence of 
members of his family and many of the Company’s workmen. The 
statue has been much admired, and is worthy of a very great Governor, 
whose memory and example are still fresh. 

With regard to the future of chemical residuals, at the present time 
the prices are completely broken, and it is impossible to say what the 
new bases of prices will be. The Company, however, is in the mean- 
time extending its manufacture of intermediates, in order to do its 
proper share in meeting the new situation which has arisen by the 
decision of the Government that this country is to be made indepen- 
dent for the future of foreign supplies, by manufacturing here the 
intermediates and dyes which are required. 

In conclusion, I can assure you with confidence that, though we 
have been through troublous times, and though at present we are still 
surrqunded by difficulties, the future is full of promise for the Com- 
pany. The shareholders have at last obtained, under the Gas Regula- 
tion Act, much-needed relief from their hardships; and I trust that 
it will not be long before reductions in the price of coal and oil will 
enable the Company once more to reduce the price of gas, which will 
be of benefit alike to shareholders and consumers. [Loud applause.] 
I now have pleasure in moving : 

That this meeting do agree with and confirm the report of 
the Directors and the Auditors’ report and statement of the 
accounts of the Company as transmitted to the proprietors on 
the 27th ult. 


The Deputy-Governor (Mr. Herbert J. Waterlow) formally 
seconded the motion. 
SALARIES AND WAGES. 


Mr. WALTER Kempt: Thereis a little footnote at the bottom of the 
revenue account, giving the figures of total wages paid and total 





salaries paid. I observe that, roughly speaking, there is an increase 
in 1920 of over three times the amount paid in 1913 on the wages side ; 
whereas the salaries paid in 1920 are considerably less than three times 
the amount paid in 1913. My question is, Why is not the rate of in- 
crease the same in both cases? The Governor in his speech referred 
to the question of justice being done us. Quite right, and soit should 
be. In that, lam with him. But should justice not also be done to 
every individual in the Company? This footnote has the appearance 
of injustice. 
THE INCREASE OF PRICE NECESSARY. 


Mr. REGINALD WoopwarD: We all appreciate the difficulties and 
perplexities of the situation. You, Sir, have referred to the fact that 
the Company have rendered great national service, and that the stock- 
holders have received very little benefit from it—in fact, no benefit at 
all. We have had a reduced dividend and have been wearing-out our 
plant all the time. The increases in wages have beenterrific. During 
the war, we were quite prepared for that, though most of us, as stock- 
holders, have had a reduction all round in our income; but at the 
present time, I think, we should not be too sympathetic with the wage 
question, The cost of living has gone down, and wages should have 
gone down, too. I am very pleased at the way in which you have 
met attacks from the London County Council and lesser personages 
and corporations. Unless I am wrong, the present price of gas will 
only mean an increase of about 120 to 125 p.ct. on the pre-war price. 
It seems to me that, had you not made the increase now, in a year’s 
time you would not have been able to meet even your debenture in- 
terest. I was comparing this balance-sheet the other day with the 
balance-sheet for 1914. Though this balance-sheet is strong, we were 
at that time very much stronger than to-day ; and sooner or later you 
will have to consider the matter of raising fresh funds, if we are to go 
on progressing as we are doing at the present time. We congratulate 
you, Sir, upon the way in which you and your colleagues have guided 
the ship so far, Wecan feel every confidence that we are being guided 
by men of undoubted integrity and ability. 


THE THREE-AND-A-HaLF PER Cent. Maximum STOCK. 


Mr. Wittiams: I want to plead on behalf of the 34 p.ct. maximum 
stockholders. As a trustee, I have invested money in it—or, at least, 
I have advised other people to do so—on the ground that it was a better 
security. I want to see if we cannot get some of the arrears of divi- 
dend on this stock before increasing the dividend on the ordinary stock. 
You will restore our 34 p.ct. We cannot get more than 33 p.ct.; but 
we should get the arrears of the 3} p.ct. You shake your head, Sir. 
Will you kindly explain why you did away with our preferential rights 
between the price of 3s. 2d. and 2s. 11d.? Why do you take { p.ct. 
off us, in comparison with 1 p.ct. for the ordinary stock? It is not the 
same ratio. 

The Governor: We took advice on the matter, and cannot do any- 
thing different from what we have done. We were forced to do it. 
We tried to save it; but it had to be reduced in that ratio. We are 
bound by Act of Parliament, and took advice as to how it should be 
read. Of course, we all regret it very much indeed ; but we absolutely 
cannot make up arrears. The only consolation—and I ought to have 
mentioned that in my speech—is that you will now get your 34 p.ct. 
The new standard price will enable us to pay 34 p.ct. on the maximum 
stock, 

Mr. Wittiams: Is there the same protection between 3s. 2d. and 
2s. 11d.? 

The Governor: There will be the same protection under the new 
Order as under the old Act. 

Mr. F. W. Bruce: Referring to the reserve fund, special purposes 
fund, and redemption fund, I should like to know whether the invest- 
ments are valued at their purchase price, or whether any allowance 
has been made for depreciation. If the latter, how much was 
deducted ? 

The Governor: They are invested in the Company's business. 

Mr. E, Hamitton: The gentleman who has already spoken has 
taken the words out of my mouth with regard to the 34 p.ct. maximum 
stock. I purchased it thinking I had a preferential stock, and that 
I had a better security in the 3} p.ct. stock. There was an impression 
that we had not been quite fairly treated, and that when you went to 
the Government and got this arrangement for a minimum dividend for 
the ordinary stock, the 3} p.ct. stock had been overlooked. There was 
a sort of feeling that no one had looked after the 3} p.ct. stock, but 
only after the ordinary stock. I am very glad to hear that this was a 
wrong impression. Another thing. You have given us an idea, Sir, 
of the great amount of wages we are now paying. Are they based on 
a sliding-scale with reference to the cost of living or the manufacture 
of gas, or are we always to expect to have to pay at the very high 
rates you have indicated? This is very important. With regard to 
your speech, it is a most able one. I happen to be the Chairman of a 
small gas company myself; and therefore I thoroughly appreciate the 
information you have given; and I think that my co-shareholders here 
can look forward to brighter times for the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pe- I have been a shareholder for twenty and more years. We 

ooked upon it in the early days as a gilt-edged stock ; and I think we 
shall come again to regard it in the same light. 


THE TURNING OF THE TIDE. 


Mr. STANLEY Cooper: If the South Metropolitan and other com- 
panies can afford to carry on without an increase in the price of gas, 
why cannot we do the same? Weare all working on the same lines; 
and we ought to come together, and arrive at some mutual arrange- 
ment. I have been a shareholder for over forty years, and think that 
what one company can do, the other company can do. They are 
exposed to the same difficulties, exactly. 

Mr. W. A. Hounsom: I was very glad to hear the optimistic tone 
in which the last speaker but one finished off his remarks, because I 
think there are, after all, great indications that we are turning the 
corner. I was extremely pleased to hear, Sir, the applause whef you 
sat down, I can recollect the time when such a thing as the clapping 
of hands was an unknown quantity in this assembly. We on this side 





of the table are deeply indebted to those on the other side of the table. 
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[“ Hear, hear.”] We have heard something about wages, and so 
forth ; and it may be that some of those who have been working for 
the Company in the retort-houses and elsewhere have done somewhat 
better than we unfortunate stockholders on this side of the table. 
But to-day we are looking forward to our position being improved. It 
is a great advantage to have an annual meeting, in order that you may 
get proper comparisons in connection with the working; and yet 
to-day every comparison goes by the board. We can compare with 
nothing, because the accounts are upon a year without precedent. 
We have had a colossal catastrophe in this terrible war ; and we have 
colossal difficulties yet to face. But we are facing them; and the 
very fact that there is a 1od. rise in the price of gas in the large area 
which this Company supply is an indication, I think, of the turning of 
the tide. We are getting to de-control; we are getting against manipu- 
lations in regard to the prices of goods, and so forth ; and the sooner we 
secure commercial freedom, the better. [‘‘ Hear, hear.”] This we antici- 
pate will come about more or less rapidly during the present year ; and 
it will facilitate the working of the Company. Ido not want the Board 
or the meeting to be too proud; but during the terrible years that 
have been gone through, our work has been of international impor- 
tance. You have referred to it, Sir; but every “t” needs to be 
crossed of what you have said in regard to the matter. We in this 
room may be proud—not, perhaps, thankful that our dividend has 
been reduced—but proud that we have been exactly the negation of 
profiteers. Let us take a little pride in reflecting upon how much the 
country owes to the gas industry. Now the swing of the pendulum is 
coming, and we have heard of what we are entitled to—an increase 
in our dividends. May every prosperity attend the work of all those 
connected with the Company during the current year. The present 
meeting, I venture to say, is one of the most interesting and important 
that has ever been held in the history of this great undertaking. 
British pluck and British perseverance will win through. We must 
recollect always that, after all, what is morally wrong can never be 
commercially right ; and I think we can look back on the history of 
these terrible years with great satisfaction that we—not only this 
Company, but all gas companies—have done our duty to the country, 
and our duty to the world. 


THE THERM SYSTEM AND DIVIDENDs. 


Mr. E, T. Natty: I was very interested to hear tbat at last the 
Board of Trade had come to an arrangement to fix the unit at 1s. 3°2d. 
per therm, and that the quality of the gas you supply will be known 
as 475 B.Th.U., which, if I understand rightly, will be 4? therms to 
the 1000 c.ft. of gas. Now, working that out, it will come out at the 
rate of 5s, 11°2d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas. 

The Governor : I said approximately 6s. 

Mr. Natty: We will say approximately 6s. per tooo c.ft. Now, if 
I understand rightly, you stated that the Company, on that basis, 
would be allowed to pay £4 13s. 4d. p.ct. on the ordinary stock. After 
that, the sliding-scale comes in. If you are able to reduce the price 
of gas, you will, if profits permit, be allowed to raise the dividend. 
Of course, this therm system is entirely new ; and the uninitiated stock- 
holder cannot tell exactly how it will work out. But it will be very 
interesting to the stockholders to know that the prospects will be 
£4 138. 4d. p.ct., with the gas at approximately 6s. per 1000 c.ft. The 
matter of dividends is avery important one. There areso many people 
who have invested, if not the whole, at any rate a very large propor- 
tion of their capital in gas; and they look fofward to their income— 
otherwise their living—from their investment in gas. A pre-war rate 
of £4 13s. 4d. p.ct. equals at to-day’s purchasing power of money 
£11 3s. 4d. ; whereas we have only been receiving—notwithstanding 
the magnificent work the Company did for the country—£3. Or, if 
you put it the reverse way, whereas we were receiving {4 13s. 4d. 
before the war, the purchasing power of the dividend we have recently 
been receiving has been 14s. This isa very serious matter for those 
who have invested their money, and look to their dividend for their 
living ; andI trust you will be able to assure us that, on this new therm 
basis, with a standard of £4 13s. 4d. only, we may look forward in the 
near future to some dividend which will enable us to pull along better, 
because all things have gone up, We see the price of coal, and we 
hear of the magnificent price at which you have been able to sell coke ; 
and we have noticed the very heavy increase in the cost of labour. 
This increase in the cost of labour was necessary because of the in- 
creased cost of living. The increased cost of living affects the share- 
holders in just the same way as it affects the workmen [“ Hear, hear ”]; 
and I should be very pleased indeed if you could tell us now, or in the 
near future, what the prospects are, on the new basis of £4 13s. 4d., 
under the sliding-scale. I do not know what the sliding-scale is. 

The Governor: You have the sliding-scale a little wrong. The 

point really is that we have a 6s. new standard price which gives us 
the same standard dividend of 4 p.ct. We are selling gas at 5s. 6d. ; 
SO you are getting the additional 13s. 4d., because you are selling gas 
Gd. below the 6s. If we were going to charge 6s., you would only get 
4p.ct. If we further reduce the price of gas, we shall get a higher 
dividend. You can take it this way, Every o'2d. of the therm price 
is equivalent to 1d. per 1000 c.ft. 
_ Mr. Natty: Thank you. I sincerely trust we shall be able to see 
in the near future a reduction in the price of gas. But at the present 
rate of living, we really require {11 3s. 4d., to be able to live in the 
same way as we did before the war. [Laughter.] 

Mr. W. B. Paton: Why is it we have to charge so much more than 
another company ? 

Mr. L. E, Cuirt: I had hoped that some better voice than mine 
would have congratulated the Board upon what many of us must con- 
Sider far and away the most important part of the Governor’s speech 
—that is, upon having secured this 1s. 3'2d. per therm. 


THE GoveERNOR’S REPLy. 


The Governor: We applied for 1s. 3°6d. per therm, so it has been 
cut-down a little; but it is substantially the same. Replying to the 
various points that have been raised, it has to be remembered, first of 
all, that, while the increase in salaries was not quite so high as the in- 
Crease in wages, the staff have other privileges. These cannot really 
be valued exactly on a monetary basis; but I think the staff quite 





understand that. I have practically answered the remarks about the 
3} p.ct. maximum stock ; bat if you turn to the accounts, you will see 

at the bottom of page 4—it has always been there—the statement, 

“Subject to fall only,” but in future the 3} p.ct. will be about as 

safe as anything can be said to be safe in these times. 

A question has been asked as to why we are not selling gas as 
cheaply as another company. It has never been the habit of this 
chair to discuss the affairs of other companies [‘‘ Hear, hear”] ; 
and I do not propose to begin doing so to-day. However, the ques- 
tion has been asked, It ought to be borne in mind that for fifteen 
months more or less we were selling gas at 4s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft. I 
believe their actual figure to-day is 4s. 93d.—a price they have had the 
advantage of for about three months, while until the other day we have 
been selling at 4s. 8d. But I want to make it perfectly clear that lam 
not claiming the gas supplied by this Company is of the same calorific 
value as theirs. Ours is 485 B.Th.U., while their gas is well over 
500 B.Th.U. But the point is, Whatis the most suitable and best gas 
to be supplied in this Company's area? By universal consent—by the 
experience of consumers themselves, and by the tests made by scien- 
tific men, such great authorities as Sir Dugald Clerk—it has clearly 
been established that gas of 485 B.Th.U. is absglutely suitable ; and in 
the case of this Company it involves a very large saving of money. If we 
attempted to put up the quality of our gas, we should have to charge 
more, because of the high price of oil. Therefore it would be bad 
for the consumers and for the shareholders. But we cannot discuss 
matters of this kind without knowing exactly the circumstances in 
which companies are placed. So far as we are concerned, we are 
perfectly satisfied that the right gas for us is 485 B.Th.U. 

Owing to the very large increase in business of 15 p.ct. in 1919, we 
have an abnormal amount of repairs todo. That is the cause of our 
temporary trouble if you like to call it so. We were reconstructing 
our retort-houses as hard as we could during last year. We were 
receiving a magnificent income from residuals which was paying for 
these repairs. It was theonly thing that business men could do. The 
repairs were forced upon us by the absolutely abnormal output. Our 
plant was worn out; and we had to put our house in order instanter. 
We were getting this magnificent revenue, which it was decided should 
be applied to the purpose of this work ; and what better purpose could 
be imagined ? Having done this, we arranged the programme of work ; 
and then in November we suddenly awoke to find that we had lost the 
equivalent of the best part of a couple of millions of money on resi- 
duals. We were left, as it were, “in the air,” and never anticipated 
that. The work had to be done, owing to this exceptional demand, 
which the Gas Light and Coke Company experienced. Remember 
that. We were the company that had this great call; and we had 
to reconstruct in the most drastic way. We were getting on with 
the programme; and then suddenly, lo and behold, the revenue on 
which we were doing it has gone! The only thing was to raise the 
price of gas—which I hope will be temporary—and pay for the work. 
That is the whole story. When the work is paid for—and it will not 
be long, I trust—we shall have a very different tale to tell. 

With regard to wages, under the awards that were made there is no 
definite sliding-scale ; but, on the other hand, the wages in the gas 
industry are not consolidated. There is the basic rate—that is, pre- 
war wages—and there is the war wage being paid, fl/us 12} p.ct. to 
time workers and 7} p.ct. to piece workers, Therefore the wages are 
on an exceptional basis. 


The resolution for the adoption of the report and accounts was then 
carried unanimously. 


Tue DivipENpDs,. 
The Governor: I will now ask the Secretary to read the minute of 
the Court of Directors recommending dividends for last half year. 


The Secretary thereupon read from the Directors’ minutes of the 
21st of January the following : 


Resolved that it be recommended to the ordinary general meet- 
ing of proprietors, to be held on the 4th prox., that a dividend as 
follows for the half year ending on the 31st day of December last 
be declared, viz. : 

On the 4 p.ct. consolidated prefer- 
ence stock atthe rateof. . . £4 o op.ct. per annum 
On the 3$ p.ct. maximum stock 
at the rpie.cl.. 29° 4.6 ss £2 82 6 ” 
(subject to the approval of the Board of Trade). 
On the ordinary stock at the rate 
M42 oo yew SR ne BE Oi ” 
(subject to the approval of the Board of Trade). 
All subject to deduction of income-tax. 

These recommendations were adopted, on the proposition of the 

Governor, seconded by the Deruty-GovEerRNor. 


RE-ELEcTION OF DiRECTORS AND AUDITORS, 


The Governor: I have much pleasure in moving the re-election of 
Mr. Waterlow as a Director. He is the Deputy-Governor ; and we 
owe a great deal to his business knowledge in directing the affairs of 
the Company. 

Mr, J. Lister GoDLEE seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Mr. WaTERLOw : I beg to thank you for this renewal of your con- 
fidence. 

The Governor: I have now pleasure in moving the re-election as 
a Director of Mr. R. Martin Holland-Martin, C.B, His knowledge 
of banking and city affairs is at this time of the greatest value to the 
Company ; and we are all very glad to have him as a colleague. 

The Deruty-Governor seconded the proposal, which was agreed to. 


Subsequently, the Auditors (Messrs. J. A. Stoneham and P. H. Ash- 
worth) were re-appointed. 


A VoTE or THANKS. 


Mr, F-. G, PittEy : We meet here year after year; and I think I 
can correctly gauge the feeling of this gathering, if I say we all wish 
to pass a very hearty vote of thanks to the Governor and the Board 
for their services. We wish them to Jook upon it, not as a mere for- 
mality, but to accept it as a sincere vote of thanks for the past and a 
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vote of confidence for the coming year, which will still be a difficult 
one. I should like to couple with it a similar vote of thanks to the 
engineers, staff, and employees of the Company. You, Sir, have told 
us some of the difficulties under which they have laboured; and I 
think many of us here are in a position to realize how greatly these 
difficulties have been accentuated by the fact that the plant has, by 
force of circumstances, not been kept up to the standard that the Com- 
pany usually strive for. This must have enormously added to their 
work, and proportionately our thanks are the more due tothem. You 
a year ago gave us a message at the meeting that we must endeavour 
to help ourselves in this matter of our dividends. I think some of us 
have been able to do something; but it has been nothing compared 
with what you and your colleagues have had to do. I think it is an 
open secret that it is due to your great efforts and ability that the 
measure to which you have referred has been carried through Parlia- 
ment. This measure you have correctly described as a new charter 
for the Company and for the industry generally ; and undoubtedly this 
new charter should safeguard us in the future against a repetition of 
that very unjust and inadequate return upon our capital. No doubt, 
the past system was based on a very good scheme; but it never allowed 
for such a great war as we have been through and for the results that 
still continue in consequence of it. We thank you all very sincerely 
and very heartily for your great services during the past year, and 
have every confidence in you for the future. I have great pleasure in 
proposing this vote. 


Mr. MILNE Watson’s SERVICES TO THE INDUSTRY. 


Mr. R. J. NevitLe NEVILLE, in seconding the vote of thanks, said : 
I am not only speaking as a shareholder in the Company—in which I 
and my family have been shareholders for fifty or sixty years—but I 
also take the opportunity, as being interested in other gas companies, 
of thanking the Governor of the Gas Light and Coke Company for the 
magnificent way in which he has led the gas industry through the most 
difficult period it has ever had to face. [Applause.] Shareholders, or 
most of them, unless they are interested in the gas industry themselves, 
merely look at the report, and draw’ from it such inferences as they 
may care to. But when I tell you that practically every arrangement 
which every gas company at the present time is working under is due 
to the skill, the tact, and the conciliatory manner of the Governor 
in handling the most intricate and delicate questions, you will 
understand that the whole industry owes him a debt of enormous 
extent for the way in which he has conducted matters. He has given 
time without stint, and has never spared himself. He has sat upon 
numberless committees, and attended all sorts of conferences with 
other interests. He has practically steered the industry safely past 
the most dangerous rocks, Everyone knows that in Parliament gas 
companies are not likely to have too many friends ; and whenever 
there is any question of these companies getting anything for them- 
selves, there is always the greatest difficulty in getting even bare justice 
done. He has steered between Scylla and Charybdis with the very 
greatest skill; and we owe him a debt of gratitude for all that he has 
done, not only for this Company, but for others. Take the labour 
question. Think for a moment what the position might have been if 
things had been allowed to get into bad hands, or there had been any 
bungling. Think of the opprobrium that would have been cast upon 
the industry if there had been any failure to supply, owing to the 
companies being unable to make arrangements with regard to their 
men. Weowe him also, as consumers, a very great debt of gratitude. 
In conclusion, I would say that we owe the Governor of the Com- 
pany, as consumers and shareholders, and also as those interested in 
the gas industry, a debt of gratitude which I do not think we shall ever 
be able to repay. 

The vote of thanks having been carried by applause, 

The Governor said : I thank you on behalf of myself and my col- 
leagues; and I can assure ycu we very greatly appreciate the kind 
things that have been said about us. 


— 








Manchester Gas Scheme Estimates.— According to estimates, the 
cost of the Manchester Gas Committee’s proposals to acquire the 
works of the Stretford Gas Company and to erect new works else- 
where will be £6,300,c00, made up as follows: For the purchase of 
the undertaking of the Stretford Gas Company, £300,000; for the 
construction of bridges over the Kiver Mersey and the Bridgewater 
Canal, £10,000; a bridge under the Cheshire Lines Railway and a 
road under the bridge and across the Manchester Ship Canal Com- 
pany’s railway, £30,000; retort-houses, washing-plant houses, chim- 
neys, exhauster-houses, purifier-houses, meter and governor houses, 
boundary wall, buildings for chemical works, store-rooms, workshops, 
offices, and other buildings, £400,000; coal-stores and elevated rail- 
way siding, £250,000; retort-house plant, £1,960,0c0 ; gasholders and 
tanks, £2,000,000; other gas-works plant, £970,000 ; works of paving 
and draining, £30,000; gas-mains, £350,000. 


Grantham Gas Company.—A serious financial position was re- 
vealed at the 93rd ordinary half-yearly meeting of the Company, 
which was held on Tuesday of last week—under the chairmanship 
of Mr. J. G. Thompson, The Directors’ report showed a balance of 
£1353 On profit and loss account; and they recommended the pay- 
ment of the statutory dividend of 5 p.ct. per annum (less income-tax) 
on the consolidated stock, and the transfer from the reserve fund to 
profit and loss account of a sum sufficient to meet the balance of this 
dividend. The Directors also proposed to realize the invested reserve 
fund of the Company, in order to discharge the debt of {5091 due to 
their bankers. The Chairman observed that the Company was in a 
very serious financial position compared with December, 1913. At 
that time they had a reserve of £9688, and a balance at the bank 
of £5270. To-day they had a reserve of £5835, but owed the bank 
£5091. Thus at the present time they had only £744, compared with 
£14,958 in 1913. During these seven years, they had lost on their 
business to the extent of £2000 a year. Fortunately, during the past 
year, an Act had been passed which they hoped would enable them to 
carry on and to pay the shareholders’ modest dividend. The report 
was adopted. 


SHEFFIELD GAS COMPANY AND CALORIFIC VALUE. 


Application to the Board of Trade. 


On Friday last, Mr. H. C. Honey, Director of Gas Administration 
to the Board of Trade, heard an application by the Sheffield Gas Com- 
pany, under the Gas Regulation Act, to vary the calorific value of the 
gas they supply. The Company propose to declare a 480 B.Th.U. 
value ; while the Corporation desire that the quality of the gas should 
be fixed at 500 B.Th.U. 


The parties present at the inquiry from Sheffield were: For the 
Corporation and the Gas Consumers’ Association: Councillor A. J. 
Blanchard, Mr. W. E. Hart (the Town Clerk), Mr. W. Foulston 
(Secretary to the Gas Consumers’ Association), Mr. G. E. Wells 
(Director of Messrs. Edgar Allen & Co.), Mr. G. S. Hutton (Director 
of the Sheffield Flatware Company), Mr. R. A. Skeggs (Chief Engi- 
neer), and Mr. J. Imrie (Technologist of Messrs. Vickers), and Mr. 
R. H. Heath (Assistant to the Town Clerk). For the Gas Company : 
Sir Lynden Macassey, K.C., Mr. Ralph Halkett (General Manager), 
Mr. H. Seagrave (Chief Accountant), Mr. W. Doig Gibb, and Mr. 
Sedgwick (Parliamentary Agent). 

Sir LynDEN MacasseEy said that, as he read the Act of Parliament, 
he was firmly of opinion that it really contemplated that gas undertakers 
should be left at liberty to declare the calorific value of the gas which 
they thought best suited to the requirements of the districts they 
served. He submitted that the Board bad no power to act in the way 
suggested by the Consumers’ Association and the Corporation. At 
any rate, it was always open to these parties to ask for arevision of any 
Order ; and in the event of a change in the circumstances of adistrict, 
the Company could apply to alter the value. It had been said that the 
Company might make illicit profits; but he reminded them that the 
dividend was fixed at 5 p.ct., and that if there were further profits, the 
consumer would be reimbursed by the lowering of the price of the gas. 
He submitted a statement of the Directors, and was commenting 
on it, when 

Mr. Hart intervened to say that he did not question the accuracy of 
the figures ; but he wished to point out that during the war the plant 
of the Company was allowed to run-down considerably, and since that 
time it had been necessary to spend a very large amount of money, 
which to some extent, no doubt, was reflected in the accounts. He 
submitted that a good deal of this expenditure could not be chargeable 
to increase in costs since 1914 ; and if the Board did grant an Order, 
no allowance should be made for the neglect of the Company in not 
keeping up the plant so as to discharge their obligations and duties. 
Sir LynpDEN MacassEy said no doubt Mr. Hart would produce 
evidence of that. 

Mr. HaAcketTT pointed out that the consumption during the war was 
abnormal, and that in order to maintain the supply the plant had to 
be kept running constantly ; so that the Company could not do any 
repairs. If the money had been expended during the war, the price 
would have gone up. So that consumers did benefit from the fact 
that there was no expenditure. 

Sir LyNpEN Macassey said the Company were seeking merely to 
preserve the same margin between the costs of production and price 
as existed in 1914 ; and he thought this was unduly generous on their 
part. The increased cost of money was as important as the increased 
cost of coal; but they were not including this. He emphasized that 
it was the same margin, and not the same percentage, that the Com- 
pany were seeking to preserve. 

Mr. Hackett then gave evidence, and said he could not agree that 
there was going to be any amelioration in regard to costs. The cost 
of coal and labour had risen enormously ; while the revenue from resi- 
duals had dropped seriously during the last few weeks. With regard 
to coke, he understood there was sufficient on foreign markets to last 
for twelve months. He admitted that there might be some ameliora- 
tion of certain conditions, but said that any decrease in costs in this 
way would not be in the same proportion as the fall in the price of 
residuals. 

Mr. Hart asked Mr. Halkett if he was aware that for many years 
the Company supplied gas of about 550 B.Th.U., and whether in 1916 
the Corporation asked that the standard should not be reduced. Asa 
result, an Order specified that the Company were to supply gas of 
500 B.Th.U. ; the Order to remain in operation, subject to revision’ at 
the end of five years, which would be September next. 

Mr. Harkett said he was aware of that. 

Mr. Harr: About two-thirds of your consumption is for industrial 
purposes ?—I cannot agree to that. 

Mr. Hart produced figures taken by an auditor from the Company’s 
books in 1917. 

Mr. Hackett protested that this was an abnormal year, owing to 
war conditions. The ratios now had been turned round about ; and 
the demand for domestic uses had so increased that he maintained 
now it was about the heaviest. 

Mr. Hart: What standard are you proposing to declare if this Order 
is made? 

Mr. Hackett: 480 B.Th.U.; but I cannot speak for the future. 

Our contention is that it should be 500 B.Th.U. ?—480 B.Th.U. is 
good enough for any industrial purpose ; and I would go as far as to 
say down to 4oo B.Th.U. 

The consumers say they will not get the quality they require; and 
that it will mean the reconstruction of their plant ?—I don’t agree. 

What is the quality to-day ?—Round about 500 B.Th.U. 

Do not you see that you are saying to these people who have the 
benefit of practical experience that your judgmeni as to what they wact 
is to be preferred to their own ?—No; I do not say that. I have 
experience of three of the largest centres in Britain ; and I have known 
gas lower than 400 B.Th.U. used for industrial purposes without any 
dissatisfaction. 

I leave it at that. You are not prepared to meet their wishes ?— 
No; I do not want you to say that. We'do not want to tie ourselves 
to 500 B.Th.U, because of the coal we are getting and other difficulties 








which have still to be met. We were down to 479 B.Th.U. recently. 
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One of our contentions is that the standard of 500 b.Th.U. should 
not be reduced until we see what bearings the results of the Committee 
on Inerts now sitting will have on Sheffield. 

Mr. Honey intervened and said he was doubtful if they could put 
anything in the Order of the kind Mr. Hart was suggesting. ‘May I 
take it,” he asked, “that you are fairly content with the quality you 
are getting now ? 

Mr. Hart: Yes. 

Mr. Honey (to Mr, Halkett) ; Could you work closer to a declared 
value of 480 B.Th.U. than somewhere about 500 B.Th.U ? 

Mr. HaLkeEtTT: Yes, I could. 

Could you, so as to avoid the penalty line, supply 485 B.Th.U.?— 
Yes, I think we could. We could run from 485 to 495 B.Th.U. 

But it is not your intention ?—Yes, it is; but our point is that we 
declare 480 B.Th.U. so that we shall not go into the penalty zone. 
Any reduction in the quality of the gas would be very infinitesimal. 
I have the figures here which show a standard of 484 B.Th.U. ; and 
the only reason why we declare 480 B.Th.U. is that we do not want to 
get into the penalty zone. It is ridiculous to say that a furnace which 
was burning 500 B.Th.U. gas could not be adjusted to burn 480 

.U. gas. It is merely a matter of manipulating the nipple, I am 
perfectly willing to go to the factories of the manufacturers and show 
them how it is done. 

Mr. Hart said he hoped he would be able to indicate to the Com- 
pany that the question was one for reconsideration. If the Company 
accepted this, he was sure the manufacturers would agree in the same 
spirit ; and if Mr. Halkett could show them something by visiting the 
works, it would be so much the better. But for Mr. Halkett to say 
that the Company had the power and intended to use it, was an atti- 
tude which was very unfortunate. 

Sir LynpEN Macassey remarked that he was sure the action of the 
Corporation and the Consumers’ Association was due to a misconcep- 
tion of the facts. 

Mr. Hart suggested that the Company should put off the applica- 
tion for two years. During that period, which should be devoted to 
observation, the Company and their customers would be brought much 
closer together, and might be able to“arrive at a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. It would not harm the Company, and would tend to promote 
that friendship which was so necessary. 

Sir LynpEN Macassry objected to any provision that would restrict 
the Company exercising the right that Parliament had conferred upon 
them. 

Mr. Honey said he should like the parties to meet, and have a 
friendly discussion. He could make no suggestion to the Company 
as to the calorific value they should declare, as he did not know what 
the manufacturers of Sheffield really required. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


_ 


GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 





The following further notices have appeared in the “ London Gazette ” 
of applications by gas undertakings to the Board of Trade for Orders 
under the Gas Regulation Act. 


East Hull Gas Company. 


The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 4s. per 1000 c.ft. within the municipal borough 
of Hull, and 4s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. without the municipal borough ; and 
the prices which they have asked the Board of Trade to substitute 
for these are 1s. 7d. per therm within the municipal borough, and 
1s. 8:2d. per therm without. 

The undertakers have also applied to the Board of Trade to prescribe 
the additional charge per therm which they may make in respect of 
gas supplied by means of prepayment meters. 


Winchester Water and Gas Company. 


The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 5s. per 1000 c.ft. ; and the price they have asked 
the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s, 11'1d. per therm. 


—_e 
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LONDON COUNCILS AND THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN 
GAS BILL. 





The Metropolitan Boroughs’ Standing Joint Committee are drawing 
the attention of the Borough Councils concerned to clause 16 of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company’s Bill, which is as follows : 


If at any time the Board of Trade are satisfied that the circum- 
stances within any part of the limits of supply of the Company are 
such as to render the supply of gas by the Company therein unre- 
munerative, or that it has for any other cause become unreasonable 
that the Company should be required to supply gas in any such 
part thereof, the Board may, on the application of the Company, 
and subject to such conditions as the Board may think fit, relieve 
by Order the Company from the obligation to supply gas in any 
part of such limits ; and as from the date of any such Order, and 
so long as any conditions thereby imposed upon the Company are 
complied with, the Company shall be under no obligation to supply 
in any part of the said limits specified in such Order. 

The costs of any inquiry by the Board under the provisions of 
this section, as certified by a Secretary or Assistant Secretary of 
the Board, shall be borne and paid by the Company. 


The Joint Committee intimate that, providing a sufficient number of 
the Borough Councils concerned desire joint action to be taken in op- 
position to the clause, they will arrange for such joint action to 

taken ; the expenses of such opposition to be divided between the 
Borough Councils joining in the opposition in proportion to their rate- 
able values. 








THE SUTTON AMALGAMATION SCHEME. 


The Company to Withdraw from the Wandsworth Bill. 

The Adjourned Meeting of proprietors of the Sutton Gas Com- 
pany, originally called on Dec. 21, for the purpose of considering the 
suggested Bill to provide for the transfer of the undertaking of the 
Company to the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas 
Company, was held at the offices, in Sutton High Street, on Tuesday 
of last week—Mr. Tuomas CuarEs (the Chairman) presiding. 


The Stockholders’ Committee, with Sir L. Stanley Johnson, M.P., 
at its head, which was formed at the December meeting to consider 
the provisional agreement, presented a report adverse to the pro- 
posals, and recommending,: “‘ That. stockholders should vote against 
the proposal for the amalgamation of the Sutton and Wandsworth 
Companies ; that ratification of the provisional agreement should be 
refused; and that stockholders should specifically vote against any 
resolution approving the Bill now before Parliament for the union of 
the two undertakings.” With their report, they included one by Mr. 
Isaac Carr, M.Inst.C.E., the effect of which was “to show clearly that 
the proposed amalgamation would be seriously adverse to the pecu- 
niary interests of the stockholders, and, while largely benefiting the 
Wandsworth Company, would bring no corresponding or adequate 
advantage to the Sutton Company.’’ This report had been circulated ; 
and the Directors of the Sutton Company had also circulated one by 
Mr. William Cash, of Messrs. Cash, Stone, and Co., Chartered Ac- 
countants, which controverted many of Mr, Carr’s opinions, and gene- 
rally supported the Directors in their view that the suggested amalga- 
mation was in the best interests of the Sutton Company. [These reports 
were noticed in last week’s “ JourNAL,’’ p. 289. ] 

At Tuesday’s meeting, the Chairman invited discussion on the Com- 
mittee’s report; but 

Sir STANLEY JoHNson said they were waiting for the motion for 
which the meeting was called. The meeting was for the purpose of 
considering the Bill. 

Some discussion on this point took place between the Chairman and 
Sir Stanley Johnson. 

Mr. D. T. Powe. remarked that they were drifting into antagonism, 
ratber than harmony, and said he was not going to sit and listen to an 
hour’s recrimination between the Board and the stockholders, without 
any advantage to anybody. 

Mr. E. J. HoLvanp (the Vice-Chairman) thereupon moved: “ That 
this meeting be further adjourned until Monday, Feb. 28, and, in the 
meantime, the whole question be submitted for decision by an expert 
to be appointed by the Board of Trade, or by the President of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers.” He was subjected to a good deal of 
interruption, which caused him to state that, if it were a question of 
fighting, he was prepared to fight, as the Committee had never given 
proper consideration to the subject. ‘heir report, as regarded its 
financial points, was inaccurate in many respects. There was no need 
for the stockholders to come to the meeting in what one might call a 
state of “ porcupine rage” with the Board. The Directors were put 
on their trial at the last meeting, as if they had done sometbing wrong, 
something corrupt—as if they were trying to force upon the share- 
holders something which ought not to have been put upon them by a 
Board ; and as one who had lived in the place for over twenty years, 
and held a position in Sutton, he was not in the mood to be put down 
in that fashion by a body of people who did not know him or his work 
in the place. He then went on to controvert a number of statements 
in the reports of the Committee and of Mr. Carr. 

Mr. H. J. Bracey (another Director) seconded, saying that the 
Directors felt that, to be treated as they had been, was not altogether 
“cricket.” 

Sir STANLEY JoHNSON maintained that, if they were to accept the 
suggestion put before them by the Board, they would be placing in other 
hands the decision which they must come to themselves. The under- 
taking was the property of the stockholders; and the question as to 
whether they should accept or reject the proposal for amalgamation 
with the Wandsworth Company was a proposal which the stockholders 
must accept or reject by their own votes, in pursuance of the duty cast 
upon them by the very fact that they held their shares. 

Brigadier-General Sir H. P. Maysury supported. As Sir Stanley 
had said, it was for the stockholders to decide upon the resolution 
he had thought and hoped would be put from the chair. To suggest 
another adjournment was only endeavouring to gain time. 

The resolution was put; and, after the Chairman had counted the 
votes three times, it was found there were 21 for and 19 against. 

Sir STANLEY JoHNsON demanded a poll; and, after some discussion 
as to whetber it should be held immediately, one was taken. 

The CuairMan (after the counting, which had occupied nearly two 
hours) announced that the voting for the resolution was 3452, and 
against 5738 votes. He therefore declared the motion lost. They had 
clearly indicated their opinion of the proposal submitted to the Direc- 
tors, and, in turn, submitted by the Directors to the stockholders; 
and, this being so, he would simply formally withdraw it. The agree- 
ment would not be proceeded with—of course, it could not be. They 
would take no part in the Bill; and the Company would go on in the 
normal course, as before they received these proposals. 

Sir STANLEY JoHNsON inquired what steps the Directors proposed 
to take to secure that the Bill was not proceeded with by the Wands- 
worth Company. 

The Cuarrman replied that the Bill could not be proceeded with by 
the Wandsworth Company without any steps by Sutton. A Bill 
which purported to give effect to a provisional agreement the pro- 
visions of which had not been complied with, was a vague and empty 
Bill. The resolution they had passed was perfectly clear; and under 
no conditions would the Wandsworth Company be allowed to proceed 
with the Bill. 


—— 





At a meeting on Friday evening of this week [Feb. 11], in the 
Central Hall, Westminster, Sir Lynden Macassey, K.B.E., K.C., will 
address the Institute of Industrial Administration on the subject of 
‘* Present-Day Industrial Psychology.” 
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MANCHESTER GAS SCHEME. 


A Favourable Poll. 

It was reported in the “JournaL” for Jan. 19 [p. 171] that a rate- 
payers’ meeting had decided against the proposals of the Manchester 
Corporation, embraced in a Bill they had given notice of their inten- 
tion to promote, to purchase the Stretford Gas Company’s under- 
taking and to erect entirely new gas-works at Partington. The 
opposition was stated to have really arisen on other than questions of 
gas policy ; and it was therefore determined to take a poll of the rate- 
payers. This was done last week, with the following result : 

In favour of gasextemsion . . « « «© « « « 14,145 
AQMD 68 Oe e6 wite ers Goa 





Majority for extension . » Hota Dai kw 20 BEER 
The Lord Mayor (Alderman W. Kay), who is Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, in an interview, expressed his deep regret that the law 
made it possible for an unrepresentative meeting to put the city to the 
expense of taking a poll. The gas clauses of the Bill, he said, were 
undoubtedly for the benefit of the community, and were especially 
helpful to the consumer. 
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SHEFFIELD GAS CONSUMERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





Discussion on Calorific Value. 

Extended reference was made to the subject of calorific value in 
connection with the local gas supply, at last week’s annual meeting of 
the Sheffield Gas Consumers’ Association, which was held under the. 
chairmanship of Mr, D. FiatuEr. 


The CuairMAn recalled the success achieved in connection witb the 

proposed acquisition of the undertaking, and said that to-day the 
Association found itself no longer in opposition to the Corporation. 
The latter were, indeed, so much in sympathy with the objects of the 
Association that they were seeking their help in opposing the Com- 
pany’s present application ; and that day representatives of the Associ- 
ation had had an interview with the Town Clerk, and had discussed the 
whole situation. Two of their members had undertaken to attend the 
Board of Trade inquiry to render what assistance they could. The 
powers which the Company were applying for were, in the opinion of 
the Committee opposed to the best interests of the consumers. The 
principal object sought by the Company was power to lower the calor- 
ific value of the gas toa standard below what, in the experience of 
users, was absolutely needful for industrial purposes in Sheffield, though 
it might not be detrimental for lighting purposes. But the consump- 
tion in Sheffield was largely taken for industrial purposes, particularly 
in furnaces for the heat treatment of steel. In the past Sheffield manu- 
facturers suffered grievously in this respect ; and, in the opinion of 
large users, there was urgent need for the calorific value to be higher. 
During the war they had been willing to make many sacrifices, but 
it seemed as if the gas industry now wanted to perpetuate the condi- 
tions so as to improve its own position at the expense of the consumer. 
In Sheffield especially it was very necessary that steel makers should 
be able to maintain furnace temperatures at the required point, and 
experience showed that under present conditions this was practically 
unattainable. The Committee had that day had the testimony of one 
member that it required at least 35 p.ct. more gas for a certain process 
than in pre-war days. It would be seen, therefore, that the work of 
the Association was very far from finished. They were concerned not 
only with the Sheffield Gas Company, but with it as a unit in a great 
national organization, controlled by perhaps one of the biggest com- 
binations in the whole world of industry. The Sheffield Gas Com- 
pany left to itself would probably agree to conditions which would be 
acceptable to the consumers and at the same time remumerative to the 
Company—in fact, the Association had already received from Mr. 
Ralph Halkett, the Company's General Manager, a great deal of con- 
sideration ; and he had shown that he was anxious to give good ser- 
vice to the consumers. The Association were also sure that Colonel 
Stephenson, D.S.O., M.P. (Chairman of the Board of Directors) was 
equally desirous of meeting the wishes of the gas consumers, But, 
unfortunately, Sheffield had in the past been held up as a model of all 
that was righteous in the gas industry, and afterwards condemned as an 
example of all that was lacking in good service to its customers. Asa 
result there was reason to believe the National Gas Council intimated 
to the Company the desirability of stiffening their backs, and of offering 
resistance even to the many reasonable requirements of its customers. 
Unfortunately the gas industry generally seemed to be following the bad 
British method of saying to its customers, ‘ That is what we make, and 
that is what we are going to supply —take it orleaveit.” The Company 
seemed to assume the position that they knew better than the con- 
sumers what the latter wanted. In Sheffield particularly, the consumer 
had very carefully studied his requirements and knew exactly what use 
could be made of gas. The opinion of the gas consumer should, there- 
fore, be heard before the Gas Company made drastic changes in their 
methods and in the material supplied ; and it was felt that the present 
was an inopportune time to be making these changes and to degrade 
the quality of the commodity offered. In order to compensate for 
the lowering of the calorific value to 480 B.Th.U., it would be necessary 
to increase the pressure to an extent that made it extremely doubtful 
if the existing mains and service-pipes would be of sufficient capacity, 
and would increase the risk of leakages and many other troubles. 

Mr. PETER MacGREGor, in proposing the re-election of Mr. Flather 
as President, emphasized the value of the Association’s work, and 
deplored the apathy of some of its members. Consumers were up 
against national opposition to their interests. As an illuminant, elec- 
tricity had long since established its superiority, and the future of gas 
was in its use for power and heating. Before the war many manufac- 
turers in Sheffield had far-reaching plans for extending the use of gas 
in their works, and they were hoping for magnificent results ; but to- 
day, as a result of the lowered calorific power of the gas, the plant had 
to stand waiting for hours before work could be commenced, They 





were not only paying more for the gas, but were getting poorer 
quality. He was a convinced believer in the value of gas-furnaces 
in works, But to-day he was investigating along other lines; and 
unless he could see a distinct improvement in the gas, he would have 
to scrap all his gas-furnaces, and extend the use of others from which 
he was now getting magnificent results, both from the point of view of 
output and efficiency. 
The re-election of Mr. Flather was agreed to. 


<i 
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HACKNEY PUBLIC LIGHTING. 


Gas or Electricity. 


In a report which they presented at the last monthly meeting of the 
Hackney Borough Council, the Works and Open Spaces Committee 
said that they had given careful consideration to the question of the 
thoroughfares in the borough being lighted by electricity instead of 
gas, and had come to the conclusion that, owing to the considerable 
capital outlay which would be involved, the present is not an oppor- 
tune time for making any alteration. They promised, however, to 
take an early opportunity of again considering the matter, in the event 
of circumstances becoming more favourable, In the meantime, they 
re-submitted their report (previously withdrawn to permit of electricity 
being considered) in favour of entering into a contract with the 
Gas Light and Coke Company, on terms set forth in the “ JouRNAL” 
for Jan. 19 [p. 170]. 

The Clerk reported the receipt of an intimation from the Company, 
dated Jan. 24, that they had been compelled to increase the price of 
gas in their district north of the Thames from 4s. 8d. to 5s. 6d. per 
1000 c.ft. ; and that the increase in the charge for street lighting in the 
borough from April 1 next would be 190p.ct. The increase previously 
stated was 150 p.ct. on the present total charges. 

Mr. W. Parker (the leader of the labour party) said he opposed the 
recommendation, which was referred back to the Committee at the last 
meeting for further consideration. It was proposed now, under the 
agreement, to pay a very much larger sum—equal at least to a 2d. 
rate—to the Company. It might be because of the cheap contract 
they had before that they had to pay this very large addition; but 
what he was not convinced about was that there were not some means 
whereby their own electricity station might be made to light a consider- 
able number of the roads at present lit by gas. He therefore moved 
that the matter be again referred back, with the suggestion to the Com- 
mittee that they should reconsider this matter in conjunction with the 
Electricity Committee, to see if some of the streets could not be lit by 
electricity. 

Mr. Brown said, if they looked at the accounts of the electricity 
undertaking, they would see that the amount of current being used for 
lighting and domestic purposes represented a very poor increase ; while 
the consumption for power and factory lighting had been very consi- 
derable indeed from the inception of the undertaking. The number of 
public street-lamps at the end of 1903 was 312. The following year it 
was 334, and then it rose to 352, and after that to 393. In 1908 the 
number was 449; but from that time until 1920 it had remained the 
same. In Poplar they found back streets lighted by electricity ; 
and in a great many suburbs of London much more use was made of it 
by private consumers than in Hackney—even though they had to pay 
more per unit for it. 

Mr. Jackson said that, if facilities had been given, many people 
would have been glad to use electricity, and even to have paid a little 
more for it ; but there was no possibility of doing this, and so they had 
to pay an extra 10d. for their gas. 

Mr. Hamner, in the course of further discussion, said some returns 
which he held in his hand were really beyond his understanding. 
Here they were selling a commodity, to generate and turn-out which 
cost something over 13d. per unit ; and they were selling the article, 
which cost them over 13d., to consumers within their own borough at 
under 13d., and were told they were making a profit. The gross 
output for last year was roughly 14 million units; and the particular 
customers to whom he had referred had taken nearly 9 million units, 
which were costing more to generate than they were sold for. He was 
leaving out the bulk supply, which was distributed at a rate of just 
over 4d. This was the position ; and, for the life of him, he could not 
see how they were making a profit by doing it. 

Mr. Mauoney thought that, if the matter was again referred back 
and given further consideration, the conclusion arrived at would be 
that this very valuable plant of theirs could be used more extensively 
and more profitably from the point of view of giving more light and 
more power to the people of Hackney. : 

Mr. BinGctey said he had stated on many occasions that this was not 
the time to pay 64 or 7 p.ct. to borrow money. If they were going to 
do this job thoroughly and well, it was of no use to put electricity here 
and there in a back-alley. They would have to do the whole lot of the 
lamps, once they were about it. The Works Committee were very 
anxious to get on with it, when the circumstances warranted. He was 
convinced that, even if the matter was taken back, the Committee 
would come to absolutely the same conclusions as before. 

On a vote being taken, the amendment referring the matter back 
was Carried, by 31 votes against 20. 


_— 
— 


Birmingham Gas Price.—Mr. A. W. Smith, the General Manager 
of the Birmingham Gas Department, said in an interview that, even if 
there should not be an increase in the price of coal, it may be neces- 
sary to consider in the future the desirability of increasing the cost of 
gas to the consumer, because of the falling prices of residuals. Bir- 
mingham had not been allowed to export coke, as had some of the 
other authorities, who had received as much as {10 a ton for their 
coke, while the price in Birmingham was 50s. It was the high prices 
obtained for coke on the Continent that had enabled some gas com- 
panies and departments to sell gas at a cheaper rate than in Birming- 
ham. If coal should become dearer, and there should not be an im- 














provement in the pric3 of residuals, the price of gas would inevitably 
have to be increased, 
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BENZOLE AS A MOTOR FUEL. 


Sub-Committee’s Second Report. 

As was notified in the last issue of the “ JouRNAL,” a second report 
on motor fuel has been prepared by a Sub-Committee appointed by 
the Standing Committee on the Investigation of Prices. Sir Wilfrid 
Stokes, K.B.E., is Chairman of the Sub-Committee ; and the terms of 
reference were “ to investigate costs, prices, and profits at all stages, in 
respect of petrol, benzole, and other motor fuels.” Since the first report, 
investigations have been principally directed to the detailed cost of 
freight of all classes of fuel oil, and also to the examination of the 
books of representative classes of producers of benzole. 

In arriving at the cost of a gallon of benzole spirit, the coal has been 
entered at an arbitrary figure of 20s. per ton, which it is estimated 
would have covered the bare cost of “ winning” the coal, with no pro- 
vision for interest on capital or profits. If the cost of coal is entered 
at the average control price of 27s. a ton for the qualities used over the 
period investigated, the cost of a gallon of benzole spirit would be 
22'679d. per gallon, or approximately 24d. in excess of the figure given 
in the report. 

The Sub-Committee say : We think it right, in view of the protest 
raised against the suggested fixed prices for benzole in our first report, 
to draw attention to the somewhat obvious fact that 64d, was allowed 
in our estimate to the refiners to cover not only the then cost of refin- 
ing, but also the loss in the volume of crude benzole as compared with 
the resulting rectified spirit. In our present report, we refer more in 
detail to the cost of production, shown by the Accountant's report. 

The importance of benzole was not fully appreciated until the 
stringency of war conditions compelled us to obtain a maximum 
quantity for explosives. The production in this country during the 
period for war purposes reached as high a figure as 42 million gallons 
per annum. Since the armistice, many of the gas companies have 
discontinued the practice of scrubbing for benzole; and the output 
from this source has fallen very considerably. This was due partly to 
the cost and partly to the public agitation against the bad quality of 
the gas, which was somewhat erroneously ascribed to the scrubbing 
for benzole. The low quality was, however, mainly due to shortage 
of coal, dilution of gas, and reduced main pressure. 

To obtain any substantial increase in the production of benzole, it 
will be necessary, in some cases, for gas companies to erect new plant. 
This, probably, they will now be willing to do, as they have been 
enabled to fix their own gas standard and charge according to the 
calories delivered. It is estimated that, if the necessary plant is 
erected, it would be possible to extract from 1} to 2 gallons of refined 
motor spirit per ton of coal carbonized. This would mean, in the case 
of the Gas Light and Coke Company, an extra 4 million gallons of 
benzole per annum; and a production from existing gas companies 
alone of about 35 million gallons, as compared with the present pro- 
duction of between 1 and 2 million gallons. 








A consideration of the Accountant's report on the cost of production 
and refining, as set out in the Appendix, shows that benzole could be 
retailed in this country at a price considerably lower than the ruling 
prices for petrol, and still yield a high rate of profit. That this fact is 
generally appreciated, is evident from the successful flotation during 
the last nine months of several new companies to deal with benzole 
and other bye-products of coal. 

We feel it is right to point out that the Accountant's figures, though 
sufficiently accurate for the purpose of this report, can only be regarded 
as approximate. The process of manufacturing benzole involves the 
production of several other bye-products. It is therefore impossible 
to state exactly what proportion of the general costs should be borne 
by each product. We are satisfied, however, that the basis adopted 
by the Chief Accountant in his report gives a fair estimate of the cost 
of production. 

The books of six firms manufacturing crude benzole were examined, 
with an aggregate total production over the six months ended March 
30, 1920, of 1,771,615 gallons. The average cost per gallon of these 
1,771,615 gallons was 10°125d. The average cost of refining one 
gallon of motor benzole, after crediting the market value of the re- 
siduals and making due allowance for the loss in the volume of crude, 
was 4°55d. per gallon. 

DISTRIBUTION. 


As the distribution is on a more restricted basis than the distribu- 
tion of petrol, we are of opinion that the figure allowed to the National 
Benzole Company for distribution costs should be substantially lower 
than that allowed to the petrol distributing companies. The National 
Benzole Company have issued a list of the towns where they claim 
to distribute, which, on examination, reveals the fact that no attempt 
at distribution has been made over by far the larger proportion of 
England. The present dis'ribution is confined to the North and West 
Ridings of Yorkshire, the Midlands as far east as Leicester, and in- 
cludes a small portion of North Wales and scattered parts of the west 
coast as far north as Carlisle. In addition, there are eight towns 
within a small radius of Bristol, besides a comparatively small number 
of garages in London itself and a few between London and the South 
Coast. 

Doubtless the Company would supply outside the above areas if 
there were sufficient benzole available; but, in view of the fact that 
distribution is actually only undertaken within a comparatively small 
radius of the sources of production, and that even this distribution is 
on a very meagre scale, we are strongly of the opinion that 54d. is the 
maximum amount which should be allowed under existing circum- 
stances to the Company for distribution. In fixing this figure, we 
have taken into consideration the statement that a considerable amount 
of the supply for the London district is railed from the North. 

We feel that the future policy of the benzole industry in this coun- 
try is becoming increasingly important, in view of the difficulties that 
surround the petroleum industry generally, and that the report of 
the Federal Trade Commission, if adopted, will undoubtedly react 















































| The Main “‘Entente’’ Gas Fire. 


“Thé three ‘Entente’ Fires supplied to me are 
most satisfactory in every way, and the burner is all 
you claim for it. 
tried it whether it would be right at varying pressures, 
but have found it to adapt itself to all pressures and 
calorific powers without lighting back. 
plenty of opportunity to test it during the past 
fourteen days, due to the coal strike and consequent 
reduction in quality of gas supplied. 

‘“‘ The Fire has a most pleasing effect when supplied 
with gas of standard pressure and quality. The fuels 
are fully heated to the top at a regular temperature, 
from bottom to top, not simply bright for the first 
three inches and the remainder quite dull. 

“You can certainly recommend them with every con- 
fidence to your customers.’ 


R. & A. MAIN, Lr. 


“We ave exhibiting at the Exhibition 
of Gas Appliances, Artillery Drill 


Hall, Leeds, February 15-26 inclusive.” 
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unfavourably on the benzole refining industry, unless steps are taken 
to ensure its autonomy by treating it as a British key industry. 

It is a fairly obvious conclusion that, if America decides largely to 
curtail her supplies of motor spirit to this country, the various existing 
distributing organizations who now depend on America for their 
supplies will, in the endeavour to cut losses which would result from 
such diminution of their business, attempt to obtain control of the 
benzole industry, Their more effective organizations, and the capital 
at their disposal, would enable them to offer a higher price for the 
crude benzole than the British benzole refiners could afford to pay, 
and still retail the refined spirit at a lower figure, It might well pay 
the petrol importers to sell benzole for a year or two at a dead-loss, in 
order permanently to cripple their competitors. They would then 
have a monopoly in benzole. 

It was in contemplation of this danger that the suggested maximum 
price for crude benzole was included in our first report; and since 
then, as is evidenced by the report of the Federal Trade Commission 
referred to, the position has been steadily growing worse. We would, 
therefore, urge that some action mutually agreeable to His Majesty's 
Government, the consumer, and to the benzole industry should be 
arrived at. We are of opinion, however, that whatever arrangement 
is finally made, it will be found necessary to fix a legally enforceable 
maximum price for benzole at all stages of production. In so doing, 
due regard must be had to the varying qualities of benzole. By crude 
benzole is generally understood an article containing 65 p.ct. of white 
products. If, therefore, a price is fixed, it must be for a standard of 
65 p.ct. or thereabouts; and there must be attached to it a collateral 
clause making it illegal to sell a lower-grade crude at the fixed price. A 
sliding-scale might also be drawn-up, to meet cases of producers who 
do not normally obtain benzole of the above standard. Care should 
be taken, when fixing the price for crude benzole, that it shall be at a 
level which attracts capital into the industry—e.g., by the adoption of 
a sliding-scale based upon the maximum prevailing retail price of 
benzole spirit. At existing prices, it is clear that there is a great 
incentive to development in the profits obtained. 


CREOSOTE, 


Creosote is one of the numerous products obtained from coal tar, 
which is itself a bye-product of coal gas and coke manufacture. A 
similar oil is also obtained as a bye-product in Scotch blast-furnace 
practice. Originally creosote was chiefly used for preserving timber ; 
but in recent years attention has been increasingly directed to its use 
for fuel purposes, either for burning in certain types of furnaces or 
as a fuel for internal combustion engines of the Diesel type. The 
demand for tar-oils for these purposes has arisen owing to the high 
prices and difficulty of obtaining petroleum oils. 

The calorific value of tar oil or creosote is less than that of petroleum 
fuel oil; and creosote is not so convenient a fuel for use in Diesel 
engines. During the war, when imported fuels became difficult to 
obtain, a larger number of Diesel engines were adapted for the use of 















creosote ; and the experience gained resulted in this class of fuel being 
successfully used. 
ALTERNATIVE FUELS OR OTHER SOURCES OF POWER, 

These are, briefly, benzole from coal, cannel, and other bastard 
coals; white spirit from shale oil ; power alcohol ; electric power ; 
gas, either from producers or carried in containers. 

Benzole.—In view of the recent abandonment of the gas standard, 
we are strongly of opinion that there should be a statutory obligation 
on all gas companies, above a certain size, completely to extract the 
benzole from their gas. 

Shale Oil.—Existing shale oilfields should receive every encourage- 
ment from the Government for speedy and extensive development, 

Power Alcohol.—There appears to be a certain amount of misunder- 
standing in the minds of the general public as to how and where power 
alcohol can be produced. It is not suggested that it will be commer- 
cially possible to manufacture power alcohol in this country, in view 
of the very great need for the edible products from which it would 
have to be obtained and the high cost of the crops. Power alcohol, 
however, can and should be manufactured on a very large scale in 
the tropical and sub-tropical parts of the Empire. 

Electricity.,—This form of power offers some advantages for town 
use, but cannot be counted upon as an immediate factor in materially 
reducing the demand for petrol. 

Gas.—The possibilities of the use of gas were clearly demonstrated 
during the war. Further, there are now types of portable gas- 
producers for vehicles, which have already passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage. Their use should be extended in every possible way— 
more particularly for use on transport lorries, agricultural machinery, 
and omnibuses. This form of power would appear to be immediately 
available, and opens-up the most hopeful avenue of speedy relief. 

Steam Vehicles.—There are several efficient types of steam-propelled 
vehicles burning coke with a small admixture of coal. These are 
capable of being usefully employed for long-distance journeys; and 
their extended use is to be desired. 

To Overcome Petro DIFFICULTIES. 


When considering alternative fuels such as benzole and power 
alcohol, it must be realized that any such substitution will necessarily 
fail to reduce the price of liquid fuels unless it includes transport and 
distribution under some effective form of Government control. We 
have little doubt that the petroleum companies are very seriously con- 
sidering the production of power alcohol and other alternatives ; but 
the consumer in this country will never reap the benefit of any reduc- 
tion in price, if the Government allows the factors which control the 
petroleum industry to dominate the alternative forms of liquid fuels. 

After very long and careful consideration of the subject in all its 
aspects, we have reluctantly come to the conclusion that the only two 
ways of overcoming the present difficulties are : 

(1) Combined action among the consuming countries of the world 
through the Economic Section of the League of Nations. 
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(2) The production of substitutes, and the adoption of alternative 
sources of power, to such an extent that the supply will reduce 
prices to a reasonable level. It is essential that the production 
and distribution of substitutes should not be controlled by 
monopolists. 

Though in general we dislike Government control of industry, we 
see little chance of success unless action is taken by His Majesty's 
Government to foster and firmly establish on a lasting basis the manu- 
facture of substitutes in large quantities. Actual and healthy competi- 
tion so constituted will tend to force-down the retail prices of all fuels 
to a figure which bears a fair relation to the cost of production. 

Coal is a great national asset ; and it would therefore seem that the 
soundest policy is to make use of such treatment of coal, shale, and 
analogous materials as will give to the United Kingdom an ample 
supply of power derived from coal products in either the solid, liquid, 
or gaseous state. New legislation should also be introduced to pre- 
vent, as far as is possible, the consumption of coal in its raw state 
before the bye-products have been extracted. If proper use were 
made of coal, it would once and for all free the nation from the neces- 
sity of importing liquid fuel at any price which it may suit the outside 
producer to charge for it. 


APPENDIX. 

Acting under the instructions of the Sub-Committee on Motor Fuel, 
the Chief Accountant has arrived at the estimated costs of manufac- 
turing crude and refined benzole as shown below. The figures are 
based on the reports submitted by the accountants employed by the 
Department in connection with this investigation, subject to an 
adjustment of the costs of coal to 20s. per ton in all cases, and after 
charging the crude benzole to “ rectification account ” at the estimated 
manufacturing costs. 

(1) The average cost per gallon of crude benzole for six firms or 
companies whose accounts were investigated by the De- 
partment for a period of six months ended March 31, 1920, 


on the basis of coal costing 20s. pertonwas. . . . . 10'125d. 
(2) The average cost per gallon of refined benzole for six firms or 

companies whose accounts were investigated by the De- 

pariment for a period of six months ended March 31, 1920, 

(charging crude benzole to rectification account at esti- 

mated manufacturing costs)was. . . . ... s 20° 069d. 
Average cost of crude benzole per refined gallon of benzole . . 15°519d. 
Average cost of rectification per refined gallon of benzole . » 4°550d. 


It is necessary to point out to your Sub-Committee that the above 
estimated costs have been arrived at on arbitrary bases. The costing 
of processes and materials out of which one or miore bye-products 
arise, presents difficulties which are insurmountable without having 
resort to estimates. The difficulties referred to are: 


(1) To allocate the original cost of the coal used to the various pro- 


ducts or bye-products as they arise in the process of carbon- 
ization. 
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(2) To allocate the expenditure of carbonization to each product, 
the same processes and expenditure being required for each 
bye-product—viz., coke, tar, gas, &c.—in the initial process of 
producing crude benzole. 

(3) To allocate refining costs to refined benzole only when the same 
processes, or practically the same processes, are applied at the 
same time to the refining of other oil distillates. 

Two methods have been used in arriving at the estimated costs of 

crude benzole—viz. : 

Method 1.—The number of British thermal units developed by each 
bye-product—viz., coke, tar, and gas—which number was then multi- 
plied by the comparative quantity of each product produced per ton of 
coal to give their respective calorific efficiencies and provide a basis 
common to the three for the apportionment of the total cost of pro- 
duction to each product. It was estimated that the proportion of gas 
applicable to benzole was 7 p.ct. only. 

Method 2.—The economic or selling value of each product in ratio to 
the total economic or selling values of all products was taken as a basis 
for allocating the total carbonizing costs to each product. 

The costs of rectification have been allocated to the various products 
on the same lines as set forth in method No. 2 above. 

The following were the estimated costs of producing crude benzole 
as arrived at under the first method (British thermal unit)—viz.°: 

d, P.Ct. 


Company No, 1, cost per gallon . 8°895 .. 48°66 
(crude) 
Company No. 2, a an ‘ 10°275 65°00 


The results obtained under the second method 


(selling or economic 
value basis)—viz. : 





December March 

Quarter, Quarter, 

Company No, 3, cost per gallon 10078 «se I1°416 

" No. 4, os ” 7 8°734 9°318 

” No. 5, ” ” » + « « 8°956 .- 10°596 

Average cost, three companies 9'632 .. 10°79! 
Company No. 6, cost per gallon six months to 

eee tee se PS 9° 334d. 
Average cost per gallon of crude benzole for 

fourcompanies . .. . 10° 196d. 


As stated above, in arriving at the above “estimated” costs per 
gallon of crude benzole, coal has been charged to costs of carboniza- 
tion at 20s. per ton in all cases. 

It is submitted that, having regard to the difference in the two 
methods used in arriving at the estimated costs per gallon of crude 
benzole as shown above, the figures given can be used by your Com- 
mittee as a basis for estimating profits which are being made on the 


sale of refined benzole. (Signed) Ernest SNOWDEN, 


Nov. 12, 1920. Chief Accountant, 
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MODEL ROOMS. 
LATEST APPLIANCES. 


Gas Offices, Market Hall, Leeds. 
Jan. 28, 1921. 










To Engineers and Managers of 
Gas - Works. 


Come yourselves and send your Staff to the 


GAS EXHIBITION, | 


FENTON STREET, LEEDS, 


FEBRUARY 15th to 26th inclusive. 
Open Daily 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


MODEL ALL-GAS BUNGALOW. 
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PTeTETITTI Eee 


LECTURES. 
CINEMA. 
CAFE. 


Band of Coldstream Guards. 


(By permission of Col. H. W. STUDD, C.B., C.MG., D.S.O.) 


Cc. S. SHAPLEY, 
Engineer & General Manager. 
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THE FORTHCOMING LEEDS GAS EXHIBITION. 


Arrangements are now practically completed for the gas exhibition, 
under the auspices of the Leeds Corporation Gas Department, which 
opens next week in the Drill Hall, Fenton Street, Leeds. Mr. C. S. 
Shapley (the Engineer and General Manager) has engaged the Cold- 
stream Guards Band to play during the whole run of the exhibition, 
and has also arranged lectures as follows : 


Wednesday, Feb. 16, at 7 p.m.—Mr. H. M. Thornton, J.P., Assoc. 
Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E., on “Coal Gas: Its Application to 
Industry.” 

Thursday, Feb. 17, at 7 p.m.—Prof. Arthur Smithells, C.M.G., F.R.S.. 
Leeds University, on “ Domestic Use and Abuse of Coal Gas.” 
On Monday, Feb. 21, at 3 p.m., this lecture will be repeated. 

Friday, Feb. 18, at 11.30 a.m.—Maijor F. C. Wheeler on “ Gas as an 
Economic Aid to Building Construction.” 

Wednesday, Feb 23, at 2.30 p.m.—Mr. F, Dye, M.R.I., on “ All About 
a Gas-Boiler.” 

In addition to these lectures, cinema films will be shown explaining 
the whole process of gas manufacture, and cookery demonstrations will 
be given There will be various exhibitions of domestic ironing, &c. 

The firms comprising Radiation, Ltd., have entered very enthusi- 
astically into the general scheme; and apart from a stand for each 
individual maker, there are to be several miscellaneous exhibits. 

In addition, there will be other stands of other firms dealing with gas 
in all its various branches. The British Commercial Gas Association 
will have a stand where their literature will be on view; and the 
Leeds Gas Department will have an attractive exhibit showing, in 
suitably furnished rooms, the various types of apparatus with which 
they are in the habit of dealing. 

Mr. Shapley is to be congratulated upon having organized such 
a comprehensive exhibition ; and his efforts should result in achieving 
a great success, not only for the Leeds Gas Department and those 
firms taking part in the exhibition, but for the gas industry as a whole 
—and more particularly for the gas undertakings in the immediate 
neighbourhood, who will no doubt share the benefits derived from 
this attractive presentation of gas in all its uses. 


-— 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Feb. 7. 
The London market for tar products still continues in a very stagnant 
condition. There is practically no business offering in pitch at the 
present time; and the price is purely nominal. Ordinary London 
creosote is worth about rs. to 1s. rd. per gallon at makers’ works. 
Pure benzole and pure toluol are about 3s. 9d. per gallon, filled into 








buyers’ packages. Solvent naphtha 95/160 is about 3s. to 3s. 3d. per 
gallon. Pyridine is in‘poor request ; and the price is about tos. per 
gallon into buyers’ drums. 

Sulphate of ammonia remains unchanged. 





Tar Products in the Provinces, 
Feb. 7. 

The market for tar products generally is very depressed indeed, and 
there is practically no business doing. Prices of pitch are purely 
nominal, and should not be taken into account until business is again 
actually possible, which at present is not the case. Creosote is fairly 
firm; but there is not very much business passing. All naphthalenes 
are very depressed, and business almost impossible. Benzole and 
toluol are out of all sale, and the demand for motor purposes appears 
to be slackening. Solvent naphtha is very quiet, and will doubtless 
continue so until there is a decided improvement in the rubber trade. 
Tar acids have reached a point at which it is doubtful whether they 
pay to extract. 

The average values for gas-works' products during the week were : 
Gas-works coal tar, 100s. to 110s. Pitch (all pitch prices are purely 
nominal) East Coast, 170s. to 172s. 6d. per ton f.a.s.; West Coast— 
Manchester, 170s. to 172s. 6d.; Liverpool, 170s. to 172s. 6d.; Clyde, 
170s, to 1728. 6d. Benzole 90 p.ct. North, 2s. 11d. to 3s.; crude 65 
p.ct. at 120° C., 2s. 3d. to 2s. 5d. naked at makers’ works ; 50-90 p.ct. 
naked, North, 2s. 11d. to 3s. 1d, Toluol, naked, North, 3s. to 
38. 14d. nominal, Coal tar crude naphtha in bulk, North, rs. 14d. to 
1s.3d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 2s. 10d. to 3s. Heavy naph- 
tha, North, 3s. to 3s. 2d. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 
Is. to 1s. ofd.; salty, 114d. to 1s. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 
1s. to 1s. 1d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 1s. tod. to 2s. Naph- 
thalene, £25 to £30; salts, £8 10s. to £10, bags included. Anthra- 
cene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 1s. per minimum 40 p.ct.; ‘'B'’ quality, 
nominal, 





Manchester District Tar Prices. 


The average price realized for the sale of tar, according to the 
sliding-scale, during the month of December, was £7 138. 2°93d. 
per ton. 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Tar Products. 


The depression in other industries appears to have spread to tar 
products, and business is restricted to a much greater extent than is 
usual, In every direction buyers are extremely cautious, and con- 
siderable difficulty is experienced in arriving at a dealing price. It 
looks very much as though eutputs will have to be reduced. Pitch is 
altogether neglected ; and there is some talk that less than 160s. has 
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been accepted. South Wales is not in the market. Tar also is 
weakening. There is still no demand for solvent naphtha, and the 
tendency is distinctly weak in the absence of demand from the rubber 
trade. Unfortunately, no revival seems probable here at present. 
Naphthalenes are flat. The export demand has disappeared, and the 
home inquiry is very small. It may give some satisfaction to report 
that so far prices are not further reduced. There is nothing fresh in 
creosote, The trade will, however, watch with interest the Bill which 
has been prepared to place an embargo on American fuel-oil exports. 
Many distillers are not now extracting the acids. Carbolic is very flat 
at a further reduction ; and there is very little business in cresylics, 
which are nominally without change. Intermediates continue gene- 
rally quiet, although a slightly better tone is to be noted. 

The range of quotations is as follows: 

Benzole: 90% London 3s. tod., North 3s. 7d. to 38. 9d.; 
50-90% 3s. 3d. London, 3s. to 3s. 1d. North; crude 60-65%, 2s. 3d. 
to 28. 5d.; pure, 3s. 3d. per gallon naked. 

Crude Tar ; London, ross. to 115s. ; Midlands, 107s. 6d. to 112s. 6d.; 


North, 105s, to 107s. 61. per ton ex works, Refined tar, 85s. per 
barrel (free) on rail. 

Pitch : London, 175s. to 180s. per ton f.0.b.; East Coast, 165s. to 
1758. per ton f.0.b.; West Coast, 162s. 6d. to 170s. f.a.s., with 
Manchester 200s. per ton, and Glasgow 195s. per ton; South Wales, 
210s. per ton, 

Solvent Naphtha: 90-160, 2s. 8d. per gallon. 

Crude Napntha: Naked, 11d. to 1s. 1d.; North, 1s. per gallon. 

Heavy Naphtha: 3s. 2d. per gallon, 

Naphthalene: Refined flake, {25 to £28 per ton nominal ; inferior, 
£25; crude, £10 to £15 per ton, according to quality. 

Toluol : Naked, 3s. 4d. per gallon nominal; North, 3s. 2d. ; pure, 4s. 

Creosote: London, 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d.; North, 1s, 2d.; heavy oil, 
104d. per gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene : 40-45%, 1S. 3d. to 1s. 4d. per unit per cwt. 

Grease Oils: 18° Tw. (naked), £6 53. per ton f.0.r. makers’ works. 

Pyridine: 18s. to 22s. 6d. per gallon. 

Aniline Oil : 1s. 7d. per lb., drums extra. 

a yeh Is. od. per Ib. 

resylic Acid: Crude, 2s. 6d.; dark 95-97%, 3s. 3d.; -99%, 
2S. ro gallon, drums free. Sey & a OM eres 

arbolic Acid: Crude 60%, 2s. per : %, . 
per lb. nominal, * eee eR em 7 

Salicylic Acid : Technical, 1s. 8d. ; B.P., 2s. per Ib. 

— Pure, 3s. 9d. to 4s, 3d.; commercial, 3s. 3d. to 3s. od. per 

Resorcin : tos. 6d. per Ib.; pure, 21s. per Ib. 

Alizarine 20% : 2s. per lb. 

B. Naphthol : 2s, 3d. per Ib. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Business is quiet, probably owing to farmers anticipating a further 
reduction in prices. Export prices are rather flat. The latest news 


from America is that cheap foreign material was reported on ofier 
there, and the already weak market was considerably disturbed. 
Further price declines have been the only feature of the market, with 
supplies being freely offered among second hands where keen selling 
competition is noticeable. Contract business for domestic consumption 
is decidedly limited, and consumers seem satisfied to depend on the 
open market to supply all their needs. 





New York State and Gas Standards. 


The interesting announcement is made by a special correspondent of 
the ‘‘ American Gas Engineering Journal ” that, according to informa- 
tion available, plans are under way to appoint an Investigating Com- 
mittee, who will deal with the question of gas rates. It is thought 
that there will be a decided change in the method of tackling the 
problems of the gas companies of New York State; and while it is not 
believed that there will be time enough during the present session to 
draw-up and enact laws covering this phrase of the situation, there is 
a possibility that a “stop-gap” measure may be passed which will 
refer only to the rate question, not to the standard to be enforced. 
When the final measure is passed, it is predicted that it will be the 
fairest measure that has yet touched upon this matter. ‘Gas com- 
panies throughout the State can look for a square deal,” it is con- 
fidently asserted. Before any definite Bill is drawn-up, according to 
present plans, the question of calorific values will be the subject of full 
inquiry ; and it is said that a marked reduction may be looked for. 
One thing is believed to be certain—and that is that any measure which 
is passed is going to deal with New York City as a whole, and not by 
localities, as has been done by previous Bills. The special corre- 
spondent referred to interviewed a number of legislators, and gives 
their views ; but, he says, there was one question that none of them 
cared to be quoted on, and that was whether the 80 c. basic rate for gas 
in New York City would ever return. When this question was put to 
them, they at once dodged the issue; but he thinks it safe to say that 
not for many years will there be an 8oc. rate, unless prices of raw 
materials come tumbling down. When this condition arises it will be 
time enough to consider the question, seemed to be the consensus of 
opinion. It was, however, pointed out that the trend of prices is down- 
wards; and gas companies, unless they have been struggling along 
without an increase, cannot look for any increases—particularly if the 
B.Th.U. standard is lowered to any marked degree. 


_ 
ee eal 


Gas-Stoves for Corporation Houses.—The Borough Surveyor 
reported at a meeting of the Housing Committee of the Worthing 
Town Council that the Gas Company were not prepared to supply 
gas-stoves on hire to the municipal houses ; and he suggested that 
the Corporation should purchase the stoves as and when required, 
and charge the tenants 5d. per week in respect thereof. The Committee 








agreed to do this. 
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Tottenham District Light, Heat, and Power Company. 


At the annual meeting next Friday, the Directors will report that 
the accounts show, after payment of the full statutory dividend, as 
authorized by the Tottenham District Gas (Temporary Increase of 
Charges) Order, 1919, in respect of the half year ended June 30, 1920, 
and providing for interest and all other standing charges, an available 
balance (including a sum of £7151 brought forward from last account) 
of £26,347. The Directors recommend, subject to the approval of 
the Board of Trade, the payment of the final statutory dividend for the 
half year ended Dec. 31, 1920—namely, at the rate of 5 p.ct. per 
annum on the preference stock, £3 15s. p.ct. per annum on the “A” 
stock, and {2 12s, 6d. p.ct. per annum on the “B” stock, all less 
income-tax. The undivided balance to be carried forward is £13,174. 
The Gas Regulation Act, 1920, was passed on Aug. 4. Under the pro- 
vision of this Act, an application by the Company has been made to 
the Board of Trade for an Order. The Act was passed to relieve the 
financial hardships under which the gas industry has suffered. The 
dividend payable under:the standard price, fixed in normal times, was 
so affected by the increase in cost of material and labour, due to con- 
ditions over which the Directors had no control, that it became neces- 
sary to alter the basis upon which profits could be distributed. War 
conditions had the effect of seriously depreciating the value of all gas 
stock, and to decrease the return thereon. The Order now sought 
should go far to restore the dividends previously enjoyed by the pro- 
prietors of the Company. 


oo 





Increased Price at Sunderland.—The Sunderland Gas Company 
are increasing the price of gas by 1s. per 1000 c.ft. from the date of 
special meter readings which are to be made immediately. The price 
will then be 2s. 6d. for lighting, heating, and cooking, and 2s. 4d. for 
power purposes, except in the new added limits of Hylton and Whit- 
burn, where the price will be 3s. 6d. The increase is due to the 
fall in the price of coke for export, as well as a drop in tar and sul- 
phate of ammonia. This change has come about with startling 
rapidity, which makes an immediate increase imperative. 


Heckmondwike Gas-Works Purchase.—An extraordinary general 
meeting of the shareholders of the Heckmondwike and Liversedge 
Gas Company have approved the sale of the undertaking as a going 
concern to the Spenborough District Council, subject to the terms of 
a provisional agreement already signed, including payment of compen- 
sation by the Council to the Directors and to the Engineer, Manager, 
and Secretary (Mr. F. D. Richmond) for loss of office. There was no 
opposition. In pursuance of their aim to consolidate all the gas 
supply within their administrative area, the Council are also in nego- 
tiation with a view to the acquisition of the Gomersal Gas-Works, 
after which the Council will seek an Order under the provisions of 
the Gas Regulation Act, thus avoiding the more costly and cumbrous 
method of promoting a Bill in Parliament. 


Bricklayers at the Granton Gas-Works.—At a meeting of the 
Edinburgh Gas Committee last week, there was submitted a letter 
from the Organizer of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society, in which he 
threatened that every bricklayer employed directly or indirectly by the 
Corporation would be withdrawn, unless the Committee agreed to re- 
ceive a deputation regarding an increase of wages to the bricklayers 
employed at Granton. It was pointed out by the Engineer that the 
bricklayers at the gas-works received the standard rate in the district, 
and had certain advantages, estimated to be worth 5d. an hour—such 
as sick benefit, no broken time, and a week’s holiday with pay. In 
addition to this, they worked under cover, and were conveyed free by 
the Corporation to and from their work. It is understood that the 
bricklayers at the gas-works consider themselves entitled to the rates 
of pay applicable to bricklayers in steel-works, which, it is maintained, 
is an altogether different class of work. It was agreed to receive the 
deputation. 


Belfast Gas Undertaking.—At the monthly meeting of the Belfast 
Corporation, Mr. Workman, in moving the adoption of a recommenda- 
tion of the Gas Committee (which was agreed to) that the tender of Mr. 
John Graham, of Dromore, at £52,440, be accepted for the erection of 
a gasholder tank, remarked that this was work that could be profitably 
undertaken just now to help in the solution of the unemployment diffi- 
culty. In reply to Mr. Lowther, the mover said they were safeguarded 
in regard to the contract, as he understood the price had been fixed 
on the higher scale, and the Corporation would get the benefit of any 
general reduction in either wages or price of material that might take 
place. Complaint was made of accidents and robberies due to bad 
lighting of the streets. Mr. Clarke Scott said the undertaking that the 
street lighting would be restored to pre-war standard had not been 
carried out. Alderman Danson said the Gas Committee were alive to 
the desirability of better lighting, and the Gas Manager was doing the 
best he could. The damage to street lamps during recent disturbances 
in the city had been enormous; but everything was being done to 
overtake arrears in repair work. 


Mains and Labour at Stockton.—A report presented to the Stock- 
ton-on-Tees Corporation on Tuesday of last week by the Gas Manager 
(Mr. W. W. Atley), in reference to the main and service requirements 
during the next two or three years, showed that a sum of £13,500 
would have to be borrowed. This includes sums required in connec- 
tion with extensions to housing schemes. Consideration of the report 
was deferred, the Town Clerk being instructed to ascertain in the 
meantime what contributions or guarantees can be expected from the 
Housing Department. Mr. Atley also mentioned the excessive amount 
of absenteeism that prevailed among retort-house stokers and firemen 
between Boxing Day and Jan. 3. This, he said, resulted in an alarming 
curtailment in the production and a great reduction in the pressure, so 
that at the completion of the holiday period only a ten hours’ supply 
was available in case of a breakdown. It was a daily occurrence, he 
said, for from three to five men to be absent on the morning shift; 
and when these men had to be replaced with casual labour unaccus- 
tomed to the work, it put a great hardship on the few men who 
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Board of Trade and Gas Testing.—At a meeting of the Bourne- 
mouth Corporation General Purposes Committee, the Lighting In- 
spector reported that the average of four tests of the gas taken on 
Jan. 12 was 462 B.Th.U. The Town Clerk submitted correspondence 
with the Board of Trade and the Gas Company. A letter from the 
Board of Trade was read stating that during the recent coal strike gas 
undertakings were required to supply gas of a calorific value not 
exceeding 450 B.Th.U.; but this requirement had now ceased to be in 
The Board were of opinion that gas undertakings generally 
should now supply gas of a quality more in accordance with the stan- 
dard prescribed; but the extent to which they could do so depended 
largely upon the stocks of coal held by each undertaking, and on local 
A letter from the Company was read stating that 
there was nochange in their position with regard to the calorific power 
of the gas supplied, and that to increase it to 500 B.Th.U. would 
necessitate an expenditure of 1s. 14d. per 1000 c.ft. more for gas oil ; 
so that, while the calorific power was increased by 11 p.ct., the cost of 


force. 


circumstances. 


the gas would be increased by 23°7 p.ct. 





houses. 


Brownhills and the Gas Supply.—The unsatisfactory supply of 


tive fraud” on the public. 


Council to see that it was done. 


gas in the Brownhills district was discussed at the meeting of the 
Urban District Council last Wednesday ; when Mr. Jarvis said the con- 
sumers were paying for what they were not getting, and it was a “ posi- 
Tbe Company were under an obligation 
to supply gas of the requisite standard ; and it was the duty of the 
The Surveyor (Mr. Grimwood) said 
a gas supply would be needed for the new houses the authority were 
going to build in the Lichfield Road, Brownhills; but as the Gas 
Company seemed unable to give an adequate supply at present, he 
was doubtful whether they would be in a position to supply the new 
Mr. Lane complained that in Brownhills there had been two 
nights when there were no lights at all in the streets. 
the bad quality of the gas, the Council ought to compel the Company 
to carry out the condition—suspended during the war, but now opera- 
tive again—whereby an apparatus had to be installed at the works for 
testing, and be open to members of the Council. 


With regard to 


It was resolved to 
call upon the Company to provide the necessary testing plant. 








STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


Tue Stock Exchange had a very unfavourable 
time during the first four days of the week. 
All the old dark factors were conspicuous, busi- 
ness was very dull, and markets in general were 
quiet. Then, on Friday, the Chancellor’s Bir- 
mingham speech transformed the situation, and 
brought a bright close. 

The gilt-edged market recovered much of its 
losses; and, in Home Government issues, some 
even advanced. Friday’s figures for the big 
four were: Consols 474-484, War Loan 8433- 
854, Funding 683-69}, Victory 763-772. Home 
Rails steadied a bit at the close. Canadians 
and Argentines moved irregularly. In the 
Foreign Market there was not much strength 
to chronicle. French, Greek, and Chinese all 
fell back. 

The Miscellaneous Market had four bad 
days. Rubbers and Oils fell persistently; but 
on Friday they brightened up nicely, and many 
others moved similarly. 

Business in the Gas Market was much more 
active, the aggregate of transactions exceeding 
the record for months past. The general tone 
was steady to a marked degree, only half-a- 
dozen small changes in quotations being noted. 
In the London Companies, Gas Light and Com- 
mercial were unchanged; but South Metro- 
politan was down 1. In Suburban and Provin- 
cial, British advanced 1. Imperial Continental 
weakened to 122} at one time, but recovered on 
Friday and changed hands at 125%. Primitivas 
sustained a slight check, and each share issue 
lost 4 in quotation. 

Bargains done for cash during the week 
were as follows: On Monday, Cape Town 
debentures 59, 594, Commercial 4 pct. 53%, 
Gas Light ordinary 53, 534, 532, ditto maximum 
37, 37%, Imperial Continental 124}, 124}, 
Primitiva preference 36s. 3d., 37S. 3d., 37s. 6d., 
38s., 38s. 3d., 38s. 44d., 38s. od., 39s., South 
Metropolitan 62, 624, 622, South Suburban 58. 
On Tuesday, Buenos Ayres debenture 373, 38}, 
Gas Light ordinary 53, 534, 53%, ditto maximum 
3€4, ditto debenture 47, Imperial Continental 
123, 1234, 123%, Primitiva 16s., ditto preference 
37S., 378. 3d., 38s., ditto debenture (1911) 39, 
River Plate debenture 40, Sheffield “C” 61, 
South Metropolitan 61%, 62, 623, 63, South 
Suburban 58, Tuscan 1}, 13, Wandsworth “B” 
544, 55. On Wednesday, Bombay 33, Bourne- 
mouth 5 p.ct. 8}, British debenture 50, Gas 
Light ordinary 53, 533. 534. 53%, ditto prefer- 
ence 55%, ditto debenture 46, 48, Hong Kong 
88, Imperial Continental 1224, 123, 123%, 
1233, 124, Liverpool 5 p.ct. “B” 54, Primi- 
tiva preference 36s. 9d., 37S., 37s. 6d., South 
Metropolitan 61, 624, Hornsey debenture 49}, 
50, Woking 74 p.ct. “B” 45. On Thursday, 
British 214, Brentford debenture 58, Gas 
Light ordinary 53%, 534, 53%, ditto debenture 
47, Imperial Continental 122}, 123, 1234, 124, 
Metropolitan of Melbourne 892, Primitiva 13s. 
od., 158. 44d., 16s., ditto preference 35s. 74d., 
36s. 3d., 37s. 6d., South Metropolitan 61, 614, 
62, 624, South Suburban 57, Wandsworth 
“A” 764, ditto “B” 54%, ditto Wimbledon 

47, Colonial Gas Association 7 p.ct. ros. 6d. 
On Friday, British 22}, Brentford “B’’ 40, 
494, Commercial 4 p.ct. 534, European 6, 
Gas Light ordinary 53, ditto maximum 37}, 
ditto preference 56, Hong Kong 8%, Imperial 
Continental 123, 123}, 123}, 123}, 124, 1244, 
124%, 125, 125%, Primitiva preference 353s., 
36s. 6d., River Plate debenture 384, South 
Metropolitan 61, 62}, Wandsworth “A ” 77, 
ditto “B” 55, ditto Wimbledon 48. 

In the Money Market, there was at times 
Some good demand, but available supplies were 
amply sufficient to meet all requirements. 
Discount was steady. The Bank rate is 7 p.ct., 
fixed on April 17 last. 
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A. 11— is we 

2,498,005 | ., | Feb. 26 | 10 | 37/6 | Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord.} 8° | 715-713 =. 54 
306,083 | ,, June 26 4 % Do. 4 p.c. Pr. Deb. Stk. men es eve 
165,736 ae Aug. 12 7/516| 38% Maidstone 5 p.c. . . Slee 52—57 

75,000 . June 11 6 3% — - Mediterranean 4t—4t 1}—2} ooo 
250,000 | roo| Oct. 1 4k | 48% Pantin } 4% p-c. Deb. 99—101 86—093 893 
541,920 | Stk. | Nov. 26 4 6% | Monte Video, Ltd. . . 11g—12 68—73 ooo 

1,875,892 en july 29 4 3%%t+t | Newcastle & Gatsh’dCon. | 984—90} 59—61 
529,705 as ec. 30 3 34% Do. —_3¢ p.c. Deb. 82—83 50—5I 

15,000 ro | Sept. 15 — % North Middlesex 10 p.c. me 123—13} 

55,940 10 ” 71410] 52% » 2 7 P.ce 14—15 7—7% 
300,000 | Stk. | Nov. 26 8 8% | Oriental, Ltd. . . . 117—122 93—98 

60,000 5 | Mar. 26 | ro r/- | Ottoman, Ltd. . . . 7t—71 2—3 

60,000 50 | Aug. 27 13 74% | Portsea island, B.. 128—131 65—70 
100,000 50 ¢ 12 ae Do. lw. 4 118—121 50—55 a 
249,980 5 April 29 8 Primitiva Ord. . . . 54—6 4-4 13/9—16/- 
499,960 5 June 26 « _ Do, 5 p.c. Pref. . 4s 14—1} 35/-—39/- 
521,600 | roo | Dec. 1 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. . 9I—93 67—69 - 
600,000 | Stk. Jan. 27 4 4% Do. 29 191r one 39—41* 39 
346,198 Ma Dec. 30 4 4% River Plate 4 p.c. Deb. 85—87 35—39 384—40 
150,000 to | Sept. 30 6 6/- | san Paulo 6 p.c. Pref. 10$—11 63—7t ose 
125,000 50 | Jan. 3 5 5% 5 p.c. Deb, 47—49 37—39 
135,000 | Stk. Aug. 27 10 5% Sheffield A . . 1. 223—224 63—66 
209,984 ~ - 10 4% De... B « «0 222—224 63—66 one 
523,500 ne pe 10 34% Do C . . « « | 220—222 60—62 61 
133,201 | Stk. Sept. 15 4 49 Shrewsbury 5 p.c. . . ees ‘ie eee 

90, 10 | Sept.30 9 9% South African . . . 10g—11} 10$—11¢ one 

6,609,895 | Stk. Aug. 12 s/4/o| 5%+ | South Met. Ord. . . IlI—113 61—64 61—63 
250,000 - Jan. 13 _ 5% Do. Red. Pref. . oes 9go—g2 eco 

1,895,445 | 55 ” 3 3% Do. _—3 p.c. Deb.. | 724—744 45—48 
224,820 ya Aug. 27 8s 3% South Shields Con. Stk. 157—159 89—o1 one 

1,087,795 | ,, July 29 6 32% | S’th Suburb’n Ord. 5 pc. 114—116 56—61 57—s8 
247,558 . Dec. 30 5 3% Do. § p.c. Deb. Stk. 116—118 65—70 eee 
647,740 | 4, Nov. 12 7% 33% Southampton Ord. . . 99—I102 55—58 

121,275 pe —_ 30 4 19 Do. 4 eryr Stk. =a 37—59 
120,000 ~ ug. 12 — | 38% 5 pc. . 135—13 O0—65 
782,275 pe - 6 24% —— {8 3¢ p.c.. II§—117 50—55 eee 
181,255 aa Dec. 15 4 4% p.c. Deb 87—89 55—58 om 
182,380 10 | Dec. 30 5 — Tuseen, Ltd. 3. st 5—6 I—2 1j—1} 
149,900 10 uly 1 . 9 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. Red. 93—95 45—50 oes 
236,476 | Stk. pt. 15 5 38% | Tynemouth 5 p.c. max. | 108g—109 69—71 

andsworth, Wimble- 
don, and Epsom— 

30,000 ‘“ Aug. 27 et 47/6 Wandsworth A 5 p.c. 151—156 75—80 763—77 
255,636 | 4, ” 32/6 Do. B 3k p.c. | 129—134 53—58 544—55 
108,075 | 4 ” —--| 33/3 we. Bis 5.2 ose 50—55 ve 
140,865 ped a — | 33/3 New Ordinary . . . ie 50—5 in 
352,000 | ,, wa a 26/3 Wimbledon 5 p.c.. . |. 117—122 43—4 47—48 

000 - os 32/6 Epsom 5 pc. .« « « 12I—126 §0—55 ose 

8,416 me Dec. 30 3 3% 3 p.c. Deb, Stk, . . 43—45 
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Coal and the Reparation Question. 


It is not true, as reported in some of the British and French news- 
papers, that the Supreme Council, at their recent meeting in Paris, 
considered the coal question or came to any decision as to the amount 
of reparation coal to be furnished by Germany. A suggestion was 
at one time made that the Supreme Council should be invited to con- 
firm the recent decision of the Reparations Commission as to February 
deliveries ; but it was pointed out informally that the Reparations 
Commission were the only body competent for the purpose under the 
Treaty, and that the matter could not come before the Supreme Council 
except in case of default on the part of Germany—in which case, fol- 
lowing the precedent of Spa, evidence would have to be taken both 
from the Reparations Commission and from the Germans. Accord- 
ingly, the proposal to raise the subject of coal before the Supreme 
Council was withdrawn. 


—_— 


Redcar and Coke-Oven Gas.—Negotiations between the Redcar 
Urban District Council and Messrs. Dorman, Long, & Co., on the 
subject of a supply to the town of coke-oven gas from the firm’s plant 
at the Warrenby works, have advanced rapidly. This week a com- 
mittee are to meet representatives of the firm, to discuss details of the 
scheme. 


Bolton Gas Strike Off.—The Bolton and District Gas-Workers’ 
Association withdrew the strike notices which were due to take effect 
last week. They have accepted by a ballot vote the new terms for the 
zoning and grading of gas undertakings by the Manchester Regional 
Joint Industrial Council. The districts affected, in addition to Bolton, 
are Bury, Farnworth, Leigh, Atherton, Radcliffe, and Mossley. 

Gas Installation for Ilford Town Hall.—In view of the recent 
electrical strike at Ilford, there is wisdom in the following decision, 
now reported by the General Purposes Committee of the Urban 
District Council: “ The Surveyor stated that, under instructions from 
the Chairman, as a matter of urgency, gas lighting had been installed 
in the Town Hall for emergency purposes, which action we have 
confirmed.” 


Teignmouth Gas Supply.—At a meeting of the Teignmouth Urban 
Council last week, the Gas Committee recommended that the neces- 
sary plans and estimates be prepared with a view to application being 
made to the Ministry of Health for sanction to a loan of £3000 for the 
laying of new gas-mains ; that the Gas Manager (Mr. H. Higham) be 
authorized to obtain forthwith a booster pressure-raising plant, at an 
estimated cost of £295; that the question of the tender to be accepted 
be considered later; that application be made to the Ministry for 
sanction to the necessary loans for the provision of a relief gasholder, 
exhauster, and condensers ; and that the manager further report on 
the tenders. After discussion, the report was adopted. 


British Industries Fair (Birmingham) .—This fair, which is to be 
held at Castle Bromwich from Feb, 21 to March 4, shows every sign 
of being an even greater success than that of last year. Large numbers 
of inquiries ere being received from colonial and foreign buyers ; and 
all indications are that the fair will be well patronized from abroad. 
The exhibi:s themselves will be more comprehensive, and far more 
representative of the various trades allotted to this section of the fair, 
than was the case in 1920. The Lord Mayor (who is also the President 
of the local section of the fair) will attend on the opening day in his 
official capacity; but there will be no formal opening. Intending 
visitors are recommended to make immediate application with regard 
to hotel accommodation to the General Manager, No. 95, New Street, 
Birmingham. 











The Droitwich Town Council last week decided to increase the 


salary of the Gas Manager (Mr. H. Wise) from £300 to £350 per 
annum, 


J. E. C. Lord (Manchester), Ltd., is the title of a Company lately 
registered to carry on business as chemical manufacturers, The 
capital is £100,000 in £1 shares. 


In one of the Ilford firemen’s cottages, says the ‘“‘ Evening News,” 
an electric stove has consumed over {12 worth of current in thirteen 
weeks, which has to be paid for by the ratepayers. 


The Directors of the South Shields Gas Company will, subject to 
audit, recommend the payment of dividends for the half year ended 
Dec. 31 last, at the rate of 84 p.ct. per annum upon the consolidated 
and new stocks and 5? p.ct. upon the ordinary stock. 


New gas lights on the Magistrate’s Bench at the North London 
Police Court, which were lit during the fog last week, are said to have 
proved so dazzling that Mr. Forbes Lankester wore a soft felt hat, 
with the brim turned down, while dealing with cases. 


The Burton-upon-Trent Corporation, due to the satisfactory work- 
ing of the “A. & M.” patent pressure wave automatic controllers, 
which have been in operation for some little time, have decided to 
extend this system of lighting by a further hundred controllers. 


The distribution of prizes and certificates to students at the Sir 
John Cass Technical Institute will be made to-morrow by Sir Frederick 
Black, K.C.B. (the President of the Institution of Petroleum Techno- 
logists), who will afterwards give an address on “Liquid Fuel in 
Peace and War.” 


Though previously powerful opposition to salary increases gene- 
rally has prevented the Halifax Gas and Electricity Committees from 
carrying recent recommendations for increases to their engineers, the 
Council last week approved an increase of {150 per year to the Gas 
Engineer (Mr. W. B. M‘Lusky), and a somewhat similar increase to 
the Electrical Engineer. 


The Elland District Council and the Greetland and Stainland Dis- 
trict Council are worried about the quality of the gas supplied to their 
areas by the Elland-cum-Greetland Gas Company. The Stainland 
Council asked Elland to join them in applying to have the gas tested ; 
but the Elland Council have decided, instead, to ask the Greetland and 


Stainland Council to join them in sending a protest to the Ministry of 
Health. 


The Bradford Coroner last week returned a verdict of “‘ Accidental 
death ” in the case of Matthew H. Robertshaw and his wife, of Allerton, 
who were found dead in bed, with gas escaping from a slightly-turned 
bracket, and practically no ventilation in the room. Evidence was 
given that the window would not open, and the fireplace had been 
stuffed-up owing to the cold. It was stated that the gas-tap was such 
that it might easily be turned on unconsciously after being turned off. 


Messrs. A. & W. Richards, of No. 37, Walbrook, E.C., have 
been instructed by the Directors to issue £81,974 of 8 p.ct. debenture 
stock in the Wolverhampton Gas Company, to be redeemed at par 
on Jan. 1, 1931. No part of the issue will be underwritten. Pur- 
chasers may pay for the stock by instalments. Applications should 
be sent in, either to Messrs. Richards or to the Wolverhampton Gas 
Company, as early as possible, and not later than 11 o’clock on Tues- 
day, Feb. 15. The money to be raised is required to meet the cost 
of extensions of the works and plant, rendered necessary by the 
increasing demands for gas. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Whatever ts intended for insertion in the‘‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 


by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith, 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON 
ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS; Situations Wanted, Six Lines 
and under (about 36 words) 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. Situations 
Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public Notices, &c., 
9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Telegrams: 





“‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR. 
35/- 
40/- 


40/- 


QUARTER. 


United oe a Rate: 


Kingdom } Credit Rate : 


Abroad (in the Postal Union) | 
Payable in Advance } 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JourNaLs ’’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Water Kine, 11, Bott Court, FLEET StrEET, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 





THE 


THERM PRICE CALCULATOR. 


(Protected. ) 


A SLIDE RULE designed by Mr. H. R. ASKEW, Assoc. M.inst.C.E., 
B.Sc. (Eng.), &c., for quickly and accurately converting “ Price per 
Thousand” into “Price per Therm,” and vice versa. 


AN 


For Description, 


INVALUABLE ADJUNCT TO EVERY GAS OFFICE 


see ‘‘ JOURNAL," Jan. 


12, p. 88. 





Price 10/6, 


post free. 





WALTER KING, “JOURNAL” OFFICES, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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